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I HAVE chosen ‘East to South 
Georgia ’’ as the title for these extracts 
from my diary because I went there 
from the Falkland Islands; and east 
we went, for eight hundred miles. I 
knew as much, I suppose, as most 
people do about South Georgia, that 
Shackleton reached it in an open boat 
from Elephant Island and that it is a 
centre of the whaling industry. And 
like most people I thought it lay, 
as near as made no odds, in the 
Antarctic. 

Actually it is only a hundred miles 
south of Port Stanley in the Falklands, 
is in the corresponding latitude to 
Middlesbrough, and I was to find it 
one of the loveliest places in the 
world. Geographically it is hundreds 
of miles from the Antarctic, but it 
has an Antarctic climate, which is 
curious because the Falklands, in the 
same latitude, have a climate more 
like the Shetlands. The cause of this 
remarkable difference is the Cape Horn 
current which sweeps south of the 
Falklands and prevents the icebergs 
from drifting northward until they are 
well out into the Atlantic. They come 
up round South Georgia and make it 
cold. Snow does not often lie in the 
Falklands, but wet winds blow month 
in and month out. South Georgia has 
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the snows, gales, and sunshine of 
Norway—and its beauty. 

Most of South Georgia’s communica- 
tions with the outside world are direct, 
by steamers of the whaling companies. 
In the Falklands we get mails only 
about once every six weeks, and our 
standard of living is proportionately 
simple. We always say, though I 
doubt if it is true, that the people in 
South Georgia get mails more often 
than we do and live more luxuriously. 
Anyway, it is a fact that the only 
communication (apart from wireless) 
between the Dependency and its mother 
Colony is by a very small Falkland 
Islands steamer once, or sometimes 
twice, a year. It was on this steamer 
that I made the trip. 

The s.s. Fitzroy of the Falklands 
Islands Company is listed in Lloyd’s 
Register as of 344 tons net register 
(768 gross), length 165 feet, and built 
in 1931. She was designed for greater 
length, but never achieved it; and 
most people blame the alteration for 
her often rather peculiar antics in 
a heavy sea. Peculiar, however, as 
her behaviour sometimes is—‘ she 
does everything but turn over ’’—she 
is a wonderful sea-boat. She would 
have to be to survive, seeing that for 
over three hundred days in the year 
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she is fighting her way through some 
of the stormiest seas in the world, from 
the Straits of Magellan to the Plate. 
In really rough seas you want either a 
big ship or a very small one. The 
medium-sized vessel will not ‘fit’ the 
swells, and will be much more uncom- 
fortable and wetter than the small one 
which can ride over the top of every- 
thing. That is the theory, anyway. 
The Fitzroy had to be small, because 
when she is not out on the high seas 
she is nosing her way through all kinds 
of weather among the rocks and tide- 
rips of the two hundred unlighted 
islands in the Falklands Group. She 
is of twenty-five per cent stronger 
coastruction than the Board of Trade 
requires. We are apt to be rude about 
the Fitzroy, but I doubt if there are 
many other ships in the world as small 
as she which can show such a record of 
hard and efficient service. Our abuse 
of her, therefore, is affectionate and 
conceals a real pride. She is also good 
to look at, even in her grey paint and 
in spite of her truncation. 


7th February—We have made a 
good start, anyway—at the close of 
one of our rare, perfect, summer days, 
cloudless, warm, and calm. A day 
like this in the Falklands is so beautiful 
that it goes far to make up for the 
weeks of wind and rain and grey skies 
which have lately been depressing me 
to the verge of melancholia. 

The waters of Port Stanley this 
evening were like blue steel, and the 
surrounding moorlands gold. The air 
was so clear that I could count the 
posts in a wire fence which crossed a 
‘skyline fully. a mile distant, and it 
was so still that I could hear what a 
man in a blue jersey and a grey cap 
was saying to his companion as they 
strolled along the water-front three 
hundred yards away. He was saying 
that the weather would break in the 
morning—a fairly safe prophecy when- 
ever it is fine and the invariable answer 
of any Falkland Islander to any enthusi- 
astic comment on a sunny day. 
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As we slipped down-harbour towards 
the Narrows the roofs of Stanley, 
bright in the western sun, were 
cascade of scarlet tumbling down the 
hill. A tern flashed its white wings 
and touched the still waters with its 
beak. I watched the circle of ripples 
grow until it was broken by the wake 
of a blue sailing-boat with a yellow 
sail. Then I went below to unpack, 
and spent the next half-hour securely 
wedging my lesser possessions so that 
they should not be thrown about the 
cabin if the prophet on the water-front 
turns out, as I expect he will be, blast 
him ! to be right. 

8th February.— He was wrong. 
Immediately off Cape Pembroke last 
night we ran into a heavy ground swell 
from the north-east, and it is still with 
us, saving the Company the victualling 
costs of half our passengers. There 
is also fog, but no wind. The Captain 
is praying for the usual fresh nor’- 
westerly to blow the fog away before 
we run into the zone of possible icebergs. 
As this is practically the only ship 
which ever does this passage, and that 
only once or twice a year, there are 
no ice-reports available. At present 
all we can see is one very lonely molly- 
mawk gliding over the grey swell. 

9th February.—No change today-- 
mist and rain and a lumpy sea with a 
northerly breeze. But it has become 
colder, and I have been glad of my 
duffel coat. Two albatrosses replaced 
the mollymawk astern. The two 
species seem to be exactly alike, except 
that the albatross is nearly twice as 


big. These two fellows must have 
wing-spans of at least ten feet. They 
are very lovely. More intriguing 


really are the dozen little black petrels. 
** Mother Carey’s Chickens,” no bigger 
than swallows, which have joined us. 
They seem so small to have these 
stormy seas for their only resting-place. 
We spent the afternoon on deck looking 
for whales. Two ‘Fins’ obliged by 
blowing half a mile away, and a school 
of porpoises joined us for a while. 
There is a lot of live stock on board 
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as well as in the sea. Down No. 1 
hatch are seventy-five sheep destined 
for the kitchens of South Georgia. 
They look very miserable, nearly as 
black now as the coal dust on which 
they are standing. Sheep are not sea- 
sick. They just stand and gloom and 
won’t eat. On deck are crates of hens, 
one sheep-dog, and an orange cat. The 
hens seem very cheerful, but the dog’s 
ears are down, and the cat—which 
belongs to the ship—miaows all day 
long and is obviously a land-lubber. 
No observations—of sun or stars—have 
been possible since we left Stanley. 

10th February.—Some blue sky today 
and still no wind, though the glass has 
dropped to 29 this evening. As a 
matter of fact I don’t think that 
means very much down here. They 
tell me that in Antarctic waters the 
mercury can drop literally out of 
sight. What is perhaps rather more 
ominous is that the fog has come down 
again tonight. Some twenty miles 
south of us are the Shag Rocks, an 
isolated cluster two hundred miles 
west of South Georgia. Icebergs are 
apt to ground there in the summer 
until they melt some more and drift 
on northward. This is summer—so we 
take no risks tonight. We have 
reduced speed to dead slow. If the 
iceberg were big we should be warned 
by the sound of breakers, but a berg 
showing only a few square yards above 
the surface would be enough to sink 
us—and there would be no breakers. 
The ship is rolling slightly and it is 
very quiet. The South Atlantic is a 
very lonely place. 

llth February.—Today the Captain 
is wreathed in smiles. Half a gale has 
come out of the west and chased the 
fog away. This is the kind of weather 
we had expected, and we are now 
scurrying before the wind with our 
smoke blowing out in front of us. Our 
following of birds has grown. This 
morning I counted seven albatrosses, 
two mollymawk, one ‘giant petrel’ 
(known inelegantly in the Falklands as 
the Stinker), two beautiful grey terns, 
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a dozen Mother Carey’s Chickens, and 
a few of that other little petrel, usually 
known as the Cape Pigeon, whose 
brown wings look as though they had 
been snowballed. But there is no ice. 
12th February.—At half-past four 
this morning the Captain sent the Chief 
Officer round to wake everybody up. 
Who could be such a turnip-head as to 
want to lie abed with South Georgia 
waiting impatiently to be admired in a 
blue and golden sunrise ? We crowded 
to the rail in overcoats and pyjamas. 

It was a lovely morning. The wind 
had gone, and the sun was rising out 
of a smooth dark sea through fairy 
archipelagos of little grey and copper- 
coloured clouds into a soft blue sky. 
Close on the other bow rose South 
Georgia. We stared at it, and it was 
not sleepiness that kept us silent. 
Straight out of the dark sea towered 
the most magnificent mountains I 
have ever seen. Like the teeth of a 
gigantic saw they ran north-west and 
south-east from horizon to horizon. 
Some of the jagged peaks were hidden 
in grey tormented cloud, others shone, 
brilliant with snow, against the blue, 
while yet others were too steep for 
snow and pierced the sky like arrow- 
heads of bronze. Between the peaks 
snowy saddles and ice-walls thousands 
of feet high loomed through the swirling . 
mists. Tremendous snow-fields swept 
down into glaciers which fell in frozen 
torrents to the sea, each one ending 
at the water’s edge in a pale-blue cliff 
of ice. Of vegetation there at first 
appeared to be none, but as we crept 
close under the towering cliffs, which 
were not cliffs at all but shoulders of 
the mountains, I saw that they were 
thinly veiled in green for the last five 
hundred feet, and that here and there 
islets and flat stretches between the 
cliffs and the water’s edge were bright 
with moss and tussock grass. 

Close to the land the colour of the 
water changed suddenly from sword- 
blade blue to milky jade. It was alive 
with birds, and we were being escorted 
by a cavalcade of penguins swimming 
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and diving alongside like miniature 
streamlined porpoises. Ahead of us 
a great sea-elephant awaited our 
approach with his head and shoulders 
raised straight up out of the water. 
As our stem went past, bowing in the 
swell, he looked at us rather severely, 
bowed in return, and disappeared. So 
did the penguins who had been escort- 
ing us up to him. His Worship the 
Mayor had bid us welcome, and we 
might proceed. 

It was not until I saw a tiny white 
speck floating against the cliff, quite 
close and seemingly a feather, that I 
began to realise the gigantic scale of 
everything. The white speck was an 
albatross, the cliff which seemed at 
a stone-throw’s distance was nearly a 
mile away, and its crest, dwarfed by 
the mountain slopes beyond, must 
have been two thousand feet above the 
water’s edge. 

We rounded close under a grassy 
knoll, shaped like a green toad staring 
out to sea and called incongruously 
Sappho Point, and opened up Cumber- 
land Bay. This was a huge sheet of 
pale-green water some nine miles by 
five in area, ringed by the highest 
mountains on the island. Ahead of us 
lay the sweep of Nordenskjold Glacier, 
which fell from a great white saddle 
to the west of a group of terrific serrated 
peaks. The highest of them, a clean 
white knife-edge crest lifting high into 
the pale sky, must be, Mount Paget, 
soaring over 10,000 feet straight out 
of the deep waters of the Bay. The 
only other 10,000-foot peak I have 
seen which rises sheer out of the sea 
like this is Teneriffe. But what a 
contrast! Teneriffe, as everybody 
knows, is a perfect white rounded 
cone which floats serenely on the 
tropic haze. Mount Paget is terrible, 
like the Matterhorn, thrusting savagely 
into the unimaginable cold of the 
restless Antarctic skies, almost always 
aswirl with shrieking winds and flying 
snows. We rounded a bluff with a 


cairn and a cross on it, a memorial to 
Shackleton, whose grave is in the 
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cemetery across the Bay, and opened 
up the whaling station and Government 
post of Grytviken. 

The whaling station lay right under 
the mountains at the head of a deep 
cove, a huddle of grey buildings with 
two tall smoking chimneys and, rising 
in the background, a little church spire, 
In bright contrast were the gay red. 
and-yellow upperworks of a cluster of 
whale-catchers and the glitter of ten 
thousand birds. The air was dancing 
with them, every roof was white with 
them, and they dotted the still waters, 
Even at this distance their screaming 
filled the air. 

The Government station lay across 
the cove on a low green spit. It looked 
very neat and gay with its white, 
red-roofed bungalows clustering at the 
feet of two white lattice-work wireless 
masts over two hundred feet tall. Over 
the roof of the largest bungalow a bright 
little Union Jack hung in the still air. 

Right above the bungalows rises 
Mount Duse, a rocky bluff which lifts 
straight out of the sea for one thousand 
seven hundred feet. From this a 
shaley ridge runs round the Bay. The 
path from the Government post to 
the whaling station keeps to the 
shore under this ridge, and a former 
Magistrate was killed while walking 
along it. A snow-slide came down the 
ridge and pushed him into the sea, and 
he was drowned. 

The ship drew into the wooden jetty 
near the wireless station, and the Civil 
Servant population from the bungalows 
were all there to welcome us. They had 
had no ship from the Falklands for ten 
months. There were eight men, five 
women and four children, and what a 
welcome they gave us ! 

Later in the morning the Magistrate 
took me across the harbour in his 
motor-boat on an inspection job. The 
mountains there did not rise from the 
shore itself. Between the sea and the 
precipices there was room for two 
green hills and a little stream with 
waterfalls. Now, in summer-time, this 
gentle little landscape softened the 
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savage grandeur of the peaks and gave 
warmth and charm to Grytviken. In 
winter the Norwegian whaling men 
build a ski-jump there. In a fold of 
the hills a little higher up there is a 
dam where they get a thousand yards 
of clear blue ice for skating on. The 
beach was white with the bones of 
whales, rubbish of the early days before 
they learned how to make use of every 
single part of the whale in the factory. 
Nothing nowadays is wasted except 
the blood, which runs away as the 
carcass is cut up. There were some 
Gentoo penguins on the beach too, 
but what interested me most was a 
herd of sea-elephant lying up in the 
tussock above high-water mark. Almost 
every beach in South Georgia is covered 
with sea-elephant in summer-time. 
They haul up into the tussock and lie 
there in friendly but odoriferous heaps 
to shed their winter coats. The 
females were like huge seals with 
saucer eyes, and weighed a mere half- 
ton or so, but the males were much 
more formidable. The lord of this 
particular harem was a big grey brute 
about fifteen feet long. He must have 
weighed three tons. He had a very 
well-developed snout—the ‘trunk’ 
from which these creatures get their 
name—a fine pair of dog teeth, and 
a most disagreeable expression. But 
the sea-elephant, like his opposite 
number on land, is really quite a nice, 
good-hearted person—just as the sea- 
leopard is ferocious like his African 


namesake. Whether the sea-lion is 
noble-hearted I do not know. He is 
certainly full of courage and_ will 


attack you if provoked even on land, 
where he is comparatively helpless. 
We walked right among those sea- 
elephant, and, apart from opening their 
pink mouths and grunting at us, they 
did not seem to mind. They appeared 
to have permanent colds in the head ; 
they wept all the time from their 
saucer eyes and they blew through 
their noses with sneezing noises every 
few minutes. One of the ladies was 
lying on her back in a most abandoned 
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attitude, lazily scratching her fat 
tummy with a flipper. From a distance 
they tend to look like bundles of 
yellowy -grey drift- wood, and their 
snorts sound exactly like those of 
schools of hippopotamuses. We walked 
delicately between them and left them 
to their summer-long siesta. 

This afternoon we went on an 
expedition to Leith Harbour, the only 
other whaling station now in being on 
the island. We were taken there by the 
warm-hearted manager at Grytviken 
in one of the catchers. She was the 
Orca, and typical of the boats now 
working Grytviken. 

To me the Orca was.a small boy’s 
dream. I believe there are faster and 
better catchers now in use, but she 
seemed to me to combine all the 
features I had ever longed for in my 
small-boat days. She was about the 
size of a tug. She had high, wide- 
splayed bows with the little gun plat- 
form on top of them. The deck swept 
downward from the bows in a lovely 
curve until, aft, it was almost on the 
water-line. The bridge was high amid- 
ships, and a little yellow catwalk ran 
forward from it straight over the 
heads of the men on deck to the gun 
platform. The Captain and the Gunner 
are one and the same person, and 
this aerial gangway enables him to 
pass quickly from the bridge to the 
gun when the whale has been brought 
within range. Behind the bridge is 
the tall, slender funnel, and underneath 
it is the Captain’s cabin. The Orca 
has a pale-grey hull, red-and-yellow 
upperworks, and a_ yellow funnel. 
Like all Norwegian-manned vessels, 
she is absolutely spotless inside and 
out. In the Captain’s cabin a geranium 
in & pot was on the window-sill. On 
deck were the incidental tools of whaling 
—they might equally well have been the 
weapons of a pirate crew. What fun 
one could have had with them so many 
years ago! Curved knives with six- 
foot handles, spears with enormous 
shafts, steel hooks on the end of 
bamboo poles, and scarlet flags, also 
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on long poles. High in the rigging 
hung chains with terrific links, and 
right up the mast, near the ‘ barrel ’ 
where the look-out man sways against 
the sky, was a giant pulley. Over it 
passes the rope, as thick as your arm, 
which is the whaler’s fishing-line. I 
found the harpoon itself a much more 
massive affair than I had ever imagined, 
and it is fired from a gun with a mount- 
ing about the size of a naval ‘ three- 
inch. At the business end of the 
harpoon is a ‘shell.’ This is shaped 
like an ordinary shell, except that it 
has a sharp point with a slight barb. 
Behind the shell (which explodes inside 
the wretched whale) comes the barb 
on the harpoon itself. This is a wicked- 
looking collection of prongs, each about 
a foot long and an inch thick, folded 
back on the shaft. At the first tug 
of the taut line these open out like 
a small umbrella inside the whale. 
The shaft of the harpoon is about four 
feet long and three inches thick. A 
massive and deadly weapon. I believe 
the usual range is fifty yards. 

All of which was very fascinating, 
but what really delighted me during 
the slight wait before we cast off was 
the crew. They were mostly Nor- 
wegians. (All the whaling in South 
Georgia is done by Norwegians, and, 
outside the British Government station, 
one might just as well be in Norway.) 
There were about five men on deck, 
and each one of them would have sent 
a Hollywood director into hysterics of 
delight. They had rather long yellow 
hair, wide blue eyes, and peaceful 
unlined faces. The young ones had 
soft golden beards. They went quietly 
about their business, speaking softly 
to each other and smiling gently. 
They were the most instantly likable 
people I have ever met. I was amused 
to see that the modern whaler wears a 
leather golf jacket and a fur-lined 
flying helmet. 

The Orca steams at thirteen knots 
all out, and is as handy as a motor- 
launch. She backed out from the jetty 
in a swir! of foam, spun on her heel, 
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and scuttled out of Grytviken like ¢ 
scalded cat. 

Outside there was a bit of a swell, 
and then I realised why we had all 
been invited up to the bridge. The 
high bows flung the seas aside in curling 
green and silver waterfalls, and no 
spray came up on to the gun platform 
or on to the foredeck, but, as I said, 
aft the deck ran down almost to the 
water-line. Not only that, but the 
steel plates of the rail were perforated 
with big square holes, and through 
these the water rushed in and out. 
The whole after-deck was constantly 
awash, sometimes a foot deep or more 
in swirling foam. I suppose this 
design combines lightness and speed. 
Both were. certainly there. I stood 
on the bridge with straddled legs 
holding the rail as though it were a 
pair of reins and rode that ship over a 
hundred jade-green jumps. It was 
far more exhilarating than any sailing 
race. Only a destroyer could have 
offered anything to compare with it. 
I said as much to our host. He smiled 
and answered, “Wait till you haf 
met the Queen Mary /” 

“But I have sailed on the Queen 
Mary.” 

“Not my Queen Mary—the most 
beautiful little ship in the world!” 

An hour later we entered the still 
waters of another great bay in the 
mountains. Over to the left, tucked 
under a snow-streaked range, I could 
see the old whaling station of Stromness. 
It was here that Shackleton reached the 
coast after leading his companions 
across the mountains at the end of 
their voyage in an open boat from 
Elephant Island in the far south. It 
is years since I have read the story 
of that almost incredible journey, but 
I was reminded the other day that 
when the men reached the top of the 
range behind Stromness they were so 
exhausted that all they could do was 
to sit down and slide and roll all the 
way to the bottom. As far as I could 
see, they must have come through 
@ snow-filled 


depression some three 
J 
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thousand feet up and slid down the 
gree to the bottom. As far as is known, 
nobody else has ever crossed South 
georgia. It is one of the few places 
in the world that are not only 
mexplored, but unexplorable. The 
atire hinterland consists of nothing 
but glaciers, peaks, and treacherous 
now-fields. It is, I suppose, a plateau, 
but the Norwegians told me _ that 
everywhere the mountains are un- 
cdimbable, and the glaciers, which are 
the only means of access to the interior, 
are too dangerous to cross. Perhaps 
the most noticeable thing about the 
mountains is that everywhere the frosts 
have broken down the rock into shale 
and rubble. No rock-face that is not 
absolutely sheer is free of it. The 
side of every ridge is like the side of 
an ore-dump, and far more unstable. 
Almost every valley is filled with its 
glacier, and not even the reindeer will 
cross them. Added to all this you 
have the Antarctic weather at seven 
thousand feet. You can see it from 
the sea. Over the peaks the clouds 
are torn into swirling shreds. Some- 
times they are pressed upon the 
mountain-tops in downward curving 
cones. The squalls come down almost 
vertically on to the water. One 
moment the air is still and warm, the 
next the wind is shrieking through the 
rigging, the temperature has dropped 
below freezing-point, and your face is 
stung by driven snow as fine as pin- 
heads and as hard as hail. Five 
minutes later it is calm again, and the 
only sound is the roar of glacier move- 
ment far up among the mountain-tops. 
I cannot imagine how Shackleton 
ever led his men through it, and I 
am not surprised that no one else 
has ever dared to face those deadly 
peaks. 

We swing right-handed into Leith 
Harbour and swept up to a floating 
jetty in a very narrow creek. Almost 
abreast of the jetty the Orca went 
into reverse, sat back on her stern like 
an alighting albatross, and stopped 
dead. Her bows were only a few yards 
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off the head of the creek. The water 
here is of an immense depth, and the 
seventeen-thousand-ton factory ships 
come up alongside. It seemed to me 
that such a ship would have filled the 
entire creek ! 

Leith, like Grytviken, is an unticy 
jumble of corrugated iron buildings. 
The manager met us and took us off 
to his house. I noticed a green-house 
full of ripe tomatoes and frames of 
young lettuces. In his drawing-room, 
bright with polished mahogany, its 
windows gay with lace curtains and 
geraniums in pots, he gave us powerful 
cocktails, and we drank each and © 
everybody’s health. 

“* Skol 1” 

*¢ Skol 1” 

** Skol 1” 

Our host gave me an ash-tray made 
out of the iris of a whale’s eye. After 
that we were suddenly invited to sit 
down to a three-course meal. It was 
half-past five, and the Magistrate 
rushed off to the wireless telephone 
to warn his wife at Grytviken to stop 
cooking the dinner she had timed for 
our return. 

It was a very hilarious party which 
clambered aboard the Orca at seven 
o’clock, and we crowded the Captain’s 
cabin all the way home, warm, replete, 
and growing more sleepy with every 
plunge of the high bows into the long 
green swell. 

13th February—tIn my part of 
Africa there was a very ancient custom 
by which the successful hunter was 
bound always to send to the chief 
one leg of any animal he killed. I 
was delighted to find a similar custom 
here by which the Magistrate sends 
one or more reindeer to the Governor 
by every ship which sails from South 
Georgia to the Falklands. There are 
at least two big herds of reindeer in 
South Georgia. They were introduced 
by the Norwegians many years ago, 
and have flourished and multiplied. 

I had a vague idea that they were 
semi-tame and lived round about 
Grytviken, but today I have dis- 
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covered that this was a very mistaken anywhere. We went about and headed | 


idea indeed. 

The hunt was due to start at eight 
o’clock. It was a beautiful sunny 
morning, and in Grytviken it was very 
calm, as it nearly always is, but I 
could see the snow being blown off 
the mountain-tops by a westerly wind. 
Ten of us turned up at the jetty, the 
Norwegians with sporting rifles and 
the rest of us equipped with -303 Lee- 
Enfields from the armoury. 

“It’s quite simple,” said the Magis- 
trate. ‘“‘We will go across the Bay 
in the Queen Mary, and will probably 
find them on the opposite shore. If 
they’re not there we will sail round the 
coast till we find them. No, there’s 
not much walking involved. We ought 
to get a dozen or so.” 

Child’s play, obviously. 

The Queen Mary, of which we had 
heard so much, turned out to be a 
minute white steamer of the drifter 
type, called the Lille Carl. She is 
used for sealing, but is actually a whale- 
catcher, probably the most elderly in 
existence. She was launched in 1887. 

Cumberland Bay is, as I have said, 
about five miles wide. Half-way across 
we ran into a wind of unbelieva)ic 
coldness from the top of the Nor- 
denskjold Glacier. It brought us the 
first icebergs we have seen, though 
icebergs is perhaps rather a grand 
word for them. The wind was pushing 
out into the Bay all the lumps of ice 
which had broken off the glacier-foot 
since the last gale. Some of them 
were as big as motor-cars, but others 
were very small. Thcir shapes were so 
fantastic that I spent my time looking 
at them rather than searching the 
shores for reindeer. I saw a Loch Ness 
monster, a swan, and a lovely crystal 
motor-launch complete with cockpit. 

Down to the western shore of 
Cumberland Bay, between two snowy 
peaks, runs a green valley where the 
reindeer feed. We steamed close in- 
shore and the Norwegians searched 
every yard of the slopes with field- 
glasses, but there were no reindeer 
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The Captain of the Queen Mary was | 


a most remarkable little man. He was 
very small and completely round, and 
had the shiniest brown cheeks and 
brightest blue eyes I have ever seen, 
He has, I believe, captained his little 
ship for thirty years, and is probably 
the only man in the world who knows 
every inch of the coast of South 
Georgia. 

We were just about to have a taste 
of his knowledge and seamanship— 
and also to learn why the manager so 
doted on this little ship and called 
her “the most beautiful ship in the 
world.” 

Half a mile off the western corner of 
Cumberland Bay lies a green-capped 
islet called Right Whale Island. As 
we cleared the land we ran into great 
green seas roaring down the coast 
from the west. We turned into these, 
between the islet and the mainland. 

Three of us were sitting on a red 
box affair in the stern, with a steep 
companion-way just in front of us 
leading down into the after-cabin. The 
first thing I knew was that two of us 
were hanging on for dear life to prevent 
ourselves from being catapulted clean 
over the stern, while the third dis- 
appeared in a flurry of legs clean down 
the companion-way. 

The Queen Mary was showing us 
what she could do. She was steaming, 
I suppose, at about eight knots, and 
she paid no attention whatever to the 
green rollers which towered so high 
above her. She simply soared up the 
first, balanced on top, dived into the 
second, and rode the third. At every 
dive the spray flew in glistening sheets 
over the top of her funnel, and her 
deck was well awash. But she seemed 
to know exactly what she was doing. 
and was obviously enjoying herself. 
So did we, once we grasped the situation 
and had found things to hang on to. 
The movement of the Orca yesterday 
was stately compared with this. We 
began to laugh, especially when one 
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of the Norwegian crew, who was 


| showing off by standing nonchalantly 


amidships with his hands in his pockets, 
got a few hundred gallons of silver 
foam in the small of his back. Our 
laughter may, indeed, have become 
slightly hysterical when we found that 
the rotund little Captain was taking 
us along the coast literally within a 
stone’s-throw of the cliffs. One could 
almost feel the ship being sucked to 
and fro by the backwash of the great 
seas on the cliff face. I could see the 
eyes of a couple of macaroni penguins 
which were standing on a rock watching 
us go by. 

We plunged across the mouth of 
another bay ringed by black cliffs a 
thousand feet high. It was dead 
calm in there and we could see four 


whale - catchers anchored inshore, 
sheltering from the weather. But 
the Queen Mary merely chucked 


another wave over her funnel and 
dived for a narrow passage between 
two great rocks off the farther headland. 

The Captain was still raking the cliff- 
tops with his binoculars, looking for the 
reindeer. 

We went right into the next bay. It 
lay hidden behind an island. We 
slipped through a narrow opening and 
floated peacefully on pale-green water 
as smooth as glass. There was no 
wind here and the sun was warm. I 
threw back the hood of my duffel coat 
and breathed for the first time in half 
an hour. This was New Fortune Bay, 
the site of another old whaling station, 
but there was nothing left now on the 
green shore but a rusty old hulk. There 
were plenty of sea-elephant, but again 
no reindeer. 

So we turned in our own length, 
went out again past the island, and 
wriggled round the next point into 
Penguin Bay. Here a long narrow 
valley ran up between two high rocky 
ridges. The sides of the valley were 
green, and down its centre tumbled a 
silver brook. I was reminded of South 
Wales. 

And there were the reindeer ! 
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I could see a great herd of them 
clustered on the western slope about 
half a mile inland and some two hundred 
yards above the stream. The air was 
so clear that even at this distance, 
with, I suppose, an eye well trained in 
the African bush, I could make out 
their silhouettes and the outline of 
antlers against the green. 

Everybody cheered loudly. 

The manager said we would land 
and creep up the bed of the stream to 
get within range. There was no other 
cover whatever. I contemplated the 
army of hunters with some misgiving. 
Now if there had been only two of 
us 





However, the crew’ were already 
launching the pram, and everyone was 
tumbling into it, so I took off my coat 
and joined them. 

Here, as on practically all the South 
Georgian beaches, there was deep 
water right up to the shingle. The 
only obstacle to our landing was a fat 
sea-elephant cow who was lying with 
her tail in the water fast asleep. The 
man in the bow smacked her on the 
back with his oar. She turned her 
head, gave us one indignant look, 
grunted, and moved a yard out of the 
way. 

We left her there, picked our way 
through the rest of the harem who were 
wallowing in the mouth of the stream, 
and began our stalk. 

It was an exhausting, wet, and com- 
pletely fruitless endeavour. The rein- 
deer could not but see one or other of 
us all the time, and sensibly enough 
when they saw us coming too close 
they whisked their white sterns at us 
and set off for the high horizons. 
There must have been four hundred 
of them. We leaned, panting, on our 
guns and watched them pour up to 
the head of the valley and vanish in a 
long line over the shaly crest a couple 
of miles inland and a thousand feet 
above our heads. 

“So,” said the manager, “they go 
either to Dog Bay or back to Cumber- 
land.” 

E2 
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** Back to Cumberland ? ” 

He explained. We had come by 
sea round a cluster of mountains which 
formed a peninsula. The valley from 
Cumberland Bay led inland to a point 
only just over that crest in front of us. 
Dog Bay was on the west, and another 
valley led down to it. The reindeer, 
since they had not scaled the ridge on 
our right and gone over to New Fortune, 
could only go down one or other of these 
two valleys. Every other direction was 
blocked by mountains or glaciers. 

**Shall we go back on board and 
eat first, or shall we go after them 
now ?” 


It was half-past eleven and no one. 


wanted to eat; so a lad was sent back 
to tell the Queen Mary to pick us up at 
Cumberland Bay, and we started off. 

Now I was neither quite so middle- 
aged nor quite so corpulent as one or 
two of the Norwegians, but by the 
time we reached that shaly crest I 
was far behind them and wondering 
hazily when I had last had any legs. 
A thousand-feet climb in two miles 
over boggy moss and loose scree needs 
better training than an office chair. 

But the crest made up for everything 
—even the occasional icy squalls and 
fine driving snow which attacked us 
now and then from every quarter. 
Behind lay our narrow green valley 
with its tumbling stream. I could see 
the Queen Mary like a sixpenny toy 
in a circle of foam on the blue sea. On 
our left the country fell away to the 
west in smooth brown slopes fading 
into green where the mosses and grass 
began down towards the shining surf 
in Dog Bay. Three miles ahead rose 
yet another range of brown and black 
mountains (the precipices looked like 
velvet) with at least four glaciers 
pouring down between them. Just at 
our feet lay a bright-blue pond. The 
pass to Cumberland Bay lay over a 
rocky rise which blocked the view to 
-the east. 

And then we saw the reindeer again. 
They were moving slowly away from 
us right down by the beach in Dog Bay. 
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As far as I was concerned they could 
stay there, and this was not entirely 
due to my poor old legs. I gave up 
shooting in Africa years ago, and now, 
as ever, I found myself glad to see the 
creatures escape unharmed. 

The long-legged Magistrate and one 
of the officers in the party were not 
discouraged. They set off down the 
hill to see if they could outflank the 
herd and drive it up over the pass and 
down towards Cumberland Bay. 

We climbed right-handed and sat 
down by a little pool on the very 
crest of the divide. Here the winds 
had deserted us and it was very still. 
Again the only sounds were the inter. 
mittent rumbling of the higher glaciers 
and the echoing grunts of sea-elephant 
on the beaches far below. I imagined 
this stretch of rolling country under 
its winter snow and traced ski-run after 
ski-run down the slopes. An elderly 
Norwegian was evidently doing the 
same thing. 

** In vinter,”’ he said, “‘ it is fine here. 
I go by boat across Comberlant and I 
climb to here. It iss perfect ski-ing— 
all de vay down to de sea—so—o—o! 
And on de vay bak you haf de ron down 
to Comberlant again.” 

Indeed I envied him. Certainly in 
Switzerland I have never seen slopes 
to equal these. I wonder whether 
some day there will not be a luxury 
hotel up here, served by air-liners from 
Buenos Aires and the Cape. Nor is it 
such an insane idea. The winter in 
South Georgia has possibilities. It is 
cold, of course, and there are many 
blizzards and gales and many dul 
days, but there are periods of bright 
frosty weather with no wind and 
cloudless skies, and the snow is apt to 
lie from five to ten feet deep from May 
until December. As for the summer 
trade—well, I for one have never 
found any other place so altogether 
fascinating. 

We moved on, swinging down the 
valley with a perfect snow-field shining 
high upon a mountain between us and 
the open sea, and the white wireless 
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masts at Grytviken visible across the 
green, ice-dotted waters of Cumberland 
far below. It was a grand walk. 

Once a brown Skua gull flew slowly 
overhead and a disappointed hunter 
fred at it with his rifle. The Skua, 
mildly surprised, wheeled and flew 
away into the mountains. The echo 
of the shot boomed from peak to peak as 
though heavy artillery were answering. 

Only a little later we heard another 
barrage of echoes far behind us and 
stopped to argue about it. Perhaps 
the other party had shot a reindeer. 
But they couldn’t have been so foolish. 
One only shoots them near the sea 
because of the labour of dragging the 
beach — and _ the 
manager had warned us that there 
was too much surf for the Queen Mary 
to land her pram in Dog Bay. 

Perhaps they had turned the herd 
and were driving it after us. But we 
went on. Truth to tell, we were all 
so ravenous that nothing would have 
kept us from reaching our lunch on 
the boat. We could see her already 
entering the Bay, and it was after 
three. . 

Later we heard that the Magistrate, 
too, had fired at a Skua on the wing 
and killed it. But he used to take the 
Falkland Islands team to Bisley, and 
twice at least it won the Junior 
Kholapore. 

He and his companion must have 
walked amazingly ; for they caught us 
up as we neared the beach. I suppose 
our party had walked six miles, but 
they must have covered nine at the very 
least. 

On the beach was a little flock of 
six King penguins. They were per- 
fectly tame, and I stood and talked 
to them within hand’s reach for quite 
atime. The King, though not so 
large as the Emperor, is twice the size 
of a Rocky and stands about three 
feet tall. Like all penguins he wears 
full evening dress, but he is especially 
handsome because he has ‘a grey coat 
and a most beautiful coloured tie. On 
his throat, where grey meets white, is 
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a broad band of dark brown which 
shades downward into brilliant orange, 
and then into yellow where the white 
begins. 

On the water by the shingle-edge I 
saw something else that was new to 
me. A flock of Mother Carey’s Chickens 
were dancing on the water. That is 
an exact description. They were 
fluttering up and down with their 
little black legs stuck out, and were 
prancing with their feet on the surface. 
I could not imagine why, unless they 
were feeding. 

Then the Queen Mary arrived and 
we bundled into the pram, scrambled 
aboard, and dived down into the after- 
cabin. Food. 

Eight of us squeezed in somehow. 
Good strong whiskies — “ Skol!” 
‘* Skol /’’—beer for those that liked 
it—hot soup—a vast dish piled with a 
stew of frozen beef and floury boiled 
potatoes, and a huge fruit salad and 
half-pint cups of freshly roasted coffee. 
Never was such a meal! [ regret to 
say that one young officer ate no less 
than seven thick slices of frozen beef. 
We were still eating, albeit languidly, 
when we tied up at Grytviken jetty. 

The reindeer, by the way, had refused 
to be turned and had gone off still 
farther westward on to the headland 
beyond Dog Bay. Good luck to them. 

But today was not over. We had 
been waiting to visit the factory until 
the catchers should bring in some 
whales. Until they did the plant was 
idle. Yesterday the catchers could not 
hunt because of fog out to sea. Today 
we had seen them sheltering in a bay. 
This means that no whales can possibly 
be brought in until after the Fitzroy 
sails in the morning. Considering that 
nearly seven hundred whales have been 
brought into Grytviken during the last 
two months, it is remarkable that we 
should have struck two completely 
blank days. 

So we went over the plant, idle though 
it was. It was sufficiently impressive. 
They can cut up and handle a hundred- 
ton whale in twenty minutes by the 
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clock. Once they dealt with twenty- 
four whales in a single day. In the 
Belgian Congo you can buy a trained 
elephant for £300. I was amused to 
hear that this is also just about the 
value of a full-size whale. For nearly 
an hour we wandered through dark 
sheds, sweated in boiler-houses, and 
peered into dark. forbidding vats 
waiting greedily for blubber. Every- 
thing was greasy to the touch, and 
even now in my room across the bay, 
blow my nose how I may, I cannot 
rid my nostrils of the heavy, greasy 
smell. The old hands laugh and say, 
“You should smell it when the whales 
come in!” 

I found the side-lines of the industry 
entertaining too. They had a floating 
dock and engineering shops capable of 
doing the heaviest repairs to all their 
ships. I liked the new bronze castings, 
intricately turned and shining. I liked 
the blacksmith’s shop where bent 
harpoons are straightened, and the 
spotless little power-house with “ Please 
wipe your boots” in Norwegian and 
Spanish on the door. Best of all I 
liked the piggery and the cages with 
silver foxes in them—they were so 
unexpected. The piggery was a highly 
compressed novel of the ‘loam and 
lust’ school. In a long shed all the 
processes of Life were displayed with 
a frankness of which only pigs are 
capable, from the naughty eye of the 
old boar in Pen No. 1, by way of the 
guzzling pregnant sows, to the sensuous 
content of the mass of pink fecundity 
in the last pen of all, suckling thirteen 
piglets in a row. The one stately cow 
and her calf in a stable next door 
seemed, by comparison, to exude a 
Victorian respectability. The pigs, of 
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course, are bred for the table. The 
only other kinds of meat available 
for the men are frozen beef and whale 
meat. The latter is excellent and 
quite indistinguishable from beef jf 
properly cooked. 

The silver foxes are bred for the 
skins. They live in airy cages and 
are apt to eat their young. 

Last but not least on this brimming 
day there has been a vast supper. 
party with much good taik and a 
greater variety of drinks than I have 
survived for years. At eleven o’clock 
the Captain of the Fitzroy announced 
cheerfully that he proposed to sail at 
four in the morning, a suggestion which 
was vetoed nem. con. Why, it is two 
already ! 

14th February. We sailed, firmly, at 
11 a.M., though some of us were up by 
seven to cram into those four hours 
most of the work we had come to South 
Georgia to do. It was as calm as ever 
in the Bay, and how we hated leaving 
it! The last thing I saw of Grytviken 
as we slipped round Sappho Point was 
the little Union Jack hanging limply 
from its pole on the roof of the Magis- 
trate’s house. Then the curtain fell, 
a curtain of thick snow which drew 
gradually across the stage, veiling one 
by one the peaks and glaciers and the 
green valleys where the reindeer live. 

Somebody struck an attitude and 
declaimed— 

** Farewell, South Georgia, far-fiung 
outpost of our Empire! ”’ 

“* Like hell, it is,’’ said the Captain, 
‘‘and we're going to have head-gales 
and snow and rain all the way home. 
Kight hundred miles of it.” 


We did, but what did we care ? 
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EXIT FROM GUERNSEY: JUNE 1940. 


BY 


Ir isnow three years since we dropped 
the lateh on the door of our little blue 
granite cottage for the last time. Only 
for six short weeks had we enjoyed the 
sanctuary of our newly found home 
amid those familiar surroundings. And 
now we were leaving it, not for a quiet 
stroll beside the bay, nor for a pleasant 
trip to town, but for an unknown 
destination across the sea, presumably 
a port in the British Isles. 

As I turned to try the door once 
again my eyes met those of my wife ; 
each echoed the unspoken question : 
When shall we see it again ? 

From her my gaze returned to our 
home, and my thoughts to the work 
that had been in vain. Soon, this very 
day perhaps, the Hitlerite hordes 
would be seated in our arm-chairs with 
their feet upon our mantelshelf, spilling 
their filthy lager over the beautifully 
polished table-top. They would not 
observe the sanctity of a home, be it 
locked or unlocked. 

Huns do not appreciate natural 
beauty. Looking out through the 
dining-room window across the high- 
way, over the grass verge and over the 
low wall, down the pebbly beach across 
the rippling water, they would not 
respond to the panorama that lay 
before them. Their contorted minds 
would not be intrigued by the old 
lighthouse standing as a sentinel upon 
the pier which sneaks out beneath the 
frowning battlements of the ancient 
castle, or by the outline of the larger 
isle of Jersey, sinking like a billowy 
cloud below the southern horizon. 

And with eyes roving eastwards the 
maniacal Boche would not even see 
the azure sky rising perpendicular 
behind the sister islets of Sark, Herm, 
Jethou, and Brechou, forming as they 
do a natural barrier which transforms 
the intervening stretch of water into 
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a lagoon worthy of a South Sea island. 
Beyond the lagoon towards the north- 
east the Nazi would see the wispy 
outline of Alderney only as a fortress 
dominating the gateway to the English 
Channel. Far less would they appreci- 
ate the quaintness of Borrow Tower, 
standing in the foreground like an 
enlarged cork lodged in a rocky founda- 
tion surrounded by salt water, indigo 
in hue, yet containing a spring of 
the purest and clearest drinking-water 
imaginable. 

Sitting upon the two small valises 
which contained the few belongings 
we had hastily gathered together was 
our little son. Despite his four years, 
he could not hobble more than a few 
yards at a time, nor utter more than 
a few syllables. It is strange how 
nature in all her beauty so often fails 
us at the very height of our expectation. 
That little upturned face, with its 
wide tearless eyes and flushed cheeks, 
portrayed more than sorrow at leaving 
treasured toys behind. It reflected a 
bitter grief that was cutting a little 
heart in two, and yet being silently 
borne. Jock, an Alsatian mongrel, had 
been the child’s canine crutch, helping 
him to walk and dragging him when 
he could hobble no farther, the constant 
companion on those brief excursions 
along the beach. But in future the 
little one must be content to propel 
himself along the ground, wearing out 
his trouser seat and exerting his one 
sound arm to the limit of its power. 
Now that faithful guardian and 
supporter lay beneath several feet of 
water; for only by his death could 
we safeguard him from the starvation 
and brutality which invariably follows 
in the wake of Nazism. Two hours 
ago these bosom pals had parted for 
ever. 

Time, however, would not allow us 
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_ to linger further in the van of our 
departing world. I gathered the child 
in my arms, and with my wife close 
beside me, clutching at those tiny suit- 
cases as if they had contained ingots of 
solid gold, we walked along the shore 
we knew so well and up the winding hill 
to the parish school. 

Already many parishioners were 
gathered together in the school, where 
as children they had learned to read 
and write, awaiting transport to the 
docks and the ship that would take 
them to God alone knew where. There 
was no conversation among this crowd. 
All seemed to prefer the solace of their 
own thoughts. After what seemed 
hours of a silence usually associated 
with the grave, a frail little woman 
blurted out her thoughts aloud. ‘ Why 
did they take our school-children first ? 
England is so big, we will never find 
them again! And why can’t our 
husbands and grown-up children come 
with us now?” I also shared these 
doubts, which were immediately echoed 
by many others; but as one of the 
few men allocated by a crown official 
to accompany our particular evacuation 
ship on its many anticipated journeys, 
acting in the capacity of first-aider-cum- 
everything, I felt obliged to defend the 
State policy of evacuation in sections. 

After this outburst the tension 
seemed to be relieved, and many 
experiences of the past forty-eight 
hours were exchanged. ‘Tales were 
told of traders who had thrown their 
goods out into the streets for all to 
share rather than leave them for the 
Germans; of bakers, butchers, and 
dairymen delivering their goods without 
desire for payment. To these and many 
others I added my own experience of 
entering a shop to buy a packet of 
cigarettes and a block of chocolate, 
only to be handed six blocks of choco- 
late and three packets of cigarettes 
together with my money back. 

Then, before we had réalised what 
was happening, the women and children 
were being piled into charabancs. Suit- 
cases, pillow-cases, and even sacks 
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containing these poor souls’ belongings 
were stowed in after them, and all 
were whisked away towards the docks, 

On the main hill leading down to the 
harbour, crowds of middle-aged folk 
were waiting beneath the shady trees, 
whose branches, intermingled with the 
strip lighting, had transformed the 
*‘ Avenue’ into a fairy-land on many a 
twilight summer evening. They only 
hoped to squeeze aboard the ships 
after their grandchildren and sons of 
military age had been safely delivered 
from the heel of the Hun. 

At first, but for the absence of 
laughter and the presence of strange 
bundles beneath so many people’s arms, 
the scene upon the dock itself resembled 
that of any other week-end in the 
holiday season. These folk might have 
been English city workers literally 
fighting their way up the gangways in 
order to be home in time for work on 
Monday morning. 

Ships laden far beyond their normal 
complement lay beside the quays or 
wallowed at anchor in the roadsteads. 
Presumably the captains were awaiting 
orders to proceed to their secret destina- 
tions. Standing on the boat-deck of one 
of these ships, we perceived a gradual 
change in the surging crowd upon the 
quay below, which seemed to indicate 
a breaking down of the sectionalised 
evacuation scheme. Family groups 
were to be seen everywhere. And 
outside the enclosures the number of 
abandoned cars was growing steadily. 
Despite the absenve of panic, it was 
clearly becoming a case of every family 
for itself. 

The Lewis-guns which had _ been 
ranged along the pier during the 
evacuation of the Military and the 
R.A.F. were now gone. The B.B.C. 
had proclaimed Guernsey an ‘open 
town.’ It might just as well have been 
proclaimed a sitting target for the 
Luftwaffe for all the notice that the 
Germans take of such declarations. 

As if in answer to the many furtive 
glances being cast towards the French 
coast, the ship gave a nervous qui. 
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and the turbines began to vibrate; we 
were off at last. There could be no 
tuming back now; we had to face 
the future, find a new job, build a 
new home, and create a new circle 
of friends. 

Our aerial escort circled overhead 
and flashed messages to the ship’s 
officers upon the bridge below. The 
Lewis-gunners stood at their action 
stations. Life-jackets were placed 
ready at vantage-points all over the 
vessel. So quietly and methodically 
were preparations made for abandoning 
ship in the event of attack by U-boats 
known to be lurking in the vicinity, 
that few passengers realised the true 
danger. At last the ship dropped 
anchor in Weymouth Bay. A lighter 
drew alongside and informed us that 
we could not dock until morning. But 
although we spent the most uncom- 
fortable night of our lives, the meal of 
bully beef eaten with our bare hands, 
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and tea shared from the same mug, 
seemed the best we had ever tasted. 

Channel Islanders will long remember 
the hospitality of the Mother Country 
in their hour of need. But our thoughts 
are constantly with those we left 
behind. Nothing short of brute force 
could eject them from their island 
homes ; certainly not the mere rattling 
of the Nazi sabre. The Hun may 
have destroyed ‘our’ Air Port and 
‘our’ Harbour, cut down ‘ our’ grand 
old trees for fuel and scarred ‘ our’ 
beauty-spots with concrete defence 
works, but they cannot exterminate 
our will to fight and build a finer island 
home. 

It is strange how Nature in all her 
beauty so often fails us at the height of 
our expectation—only to reward us one 
hundredfold. Our child walks today, 
healed by an English surgeon. 

Who would declare the price too 
high ? 
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PROJECT : 


A DIVERSION ON THE GRAND SCALE. 


BY MAUD DIVER. 


** They say to mountains ‘ Be ye removéd.’ 


They 


say to the lesser floods ‘ Be dry.’ 
Under their rods are tho rocks reprovéd—they are 
not afraid of that which is high.” 


Or late years it has become the 
fashion to decry all British works and 
ways in connection with India; but 
there remain certain stupendous facts 
that speak louder than the ding-dong 
of political argument: facts nowhere 
more self-evident, more impressive than 
in the vast field of engineering. Rail- 
ways, bridges, and canals have been 
demonstrably tho chief means of uni- 
fying the many Indias and increasing 
the welfare of their peoples. The full 
story of irrigation alone is a record of 
repeated achievement in the teeth of 
insuperable difficulties, that cannot fail 
to awaken wonder, even in an age of 
scientific: marvels that have almost 
killed the capacity for wonder in the 
average human being. 

As long ago as 1901 it was said that 
** Britain makes another Egypt in 
India almost every year and the world 
takes no notice.”” Yet at that time the 
greatest canal systems of the North 
had not even been conceived. The 
achievements in irrigation are in fact 
the most spectacular, the most widely 
beneficial of all British activities in 
India; yet, as a whole, they seldom, 
if ever, attract the attention of political 
or other visitors. 

Earnest seekers after knowledge will 
spend weeks in bandying theories with 
Indian politicians, yet fail even to 
regard the existence of mighty works 


that should be the admiration of all 


beholders. 

The widespread canal system of the 
Punjab alone impressed an ex-Premier 
of Australia as ‘‘a monument to the 
sagacity, ability, and magnanimity of 
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British rulers.” The Periyar Project 
itself does not concern the Punjab; 
but among many hundreds of others 
it was an undertaking unique of its 
kind, not only in the annals of India, 
but of the world. 

It is the strange tale of two rivers, 
both born in the rugged range that 
runs down the whole length of Southern 
India from Bombay to Cape Comorin, 
dividing the Province of Madras from 
the independent Hindu State of Travan- 
core. These two streams, the Vaigai! 
and the Periyar, play leading parts as 
chief passive characters in a story too 
incredible to be anything but true. 
The chief active parts were played by 
one British engineer officer with his 
indefatigable staff ; and between them 
they carried out “one of the most 
extraordinary feats of engineering ever 
performed by man.” 

The two streams themselves were as 
different in temperament as the two 
tracts of country separated by the 
Southern Ghats. The Periyar, rising 
on the westward slope of the range, 
was a lively and at times a boisterous 
river, over-filled by a copious monsoon, 
flowing uselessly through impenetrable 
jungle and rushing downward in a brief 
but devastating journey across well- 
watered Travancore to the Arabian Sea. 

On the far side of the range, down 
the eastern slope, wandered the Vaigai, 
a meagre stream, poorly fed by monsoon 
clouds that had already given their 
sum of more to that which had too 
much. Its waters, in the dry season, 
often dwindled to a trickle of preci- 
ous moisture wandering ineffectively 


1 Pronounced Vayguy. 
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through arid plains into the Bay of 
Bengal. The peasants, in their 
desperate need, used every drop of 
river water that could be diverted 
into small canals for their starved rice- 
fields, leaving little of it to reach the sea. 

In one case abundant Nature over- 
supplied; in the other, a desert 
tract, starved fields, and starved human 
beings, vainly craving the water of life 
that ran to waste in Travancore. The 
contrast presented a nice problem for 
a humane Government: an intriguing 
puzzle for any talented engineer. Could 
the Periyar, by any conceivable possi- 
bility, be coerced into replenishing the 
less favoured stream on the far side of 
that huge unexplored mountain range. 

From very early times the problem 
and its urgency had possessed the 
minds of those who were concerned 
with India’s welfare; but not un- 
naturally it seemed beyond the power 
or ingenuity of man to cleave that 
mighty range and bid a turbulent river 
change its course. 

Early in the nineteenth century an 
attempted survey of the whole region 
merely convinced both experts and 
Government that the adventurous plan 
was ‘“‘chimerical and unworthy of 
further regard.” Climatic conditions 
in the Periyar Valley were alone 
enough to discourage any ordinary 
mortal. Malaria and jungle fever 
made the whole region uninhabitable 
from April to June, and reduced the 
working year to nine months. But 
Nature had other trump cards up her 
sleeve. July and August, November 
and December were rendered practi- 
cally useless for river-bed operations 
by floods and continuous rains. 
Remained the meagre allowance of 
January, February, and March for 
purposes of actual construction ; and 
unless the work done in that short 
time was made complete and solid, it 
would infallibly be demolished by the 
floods of July. Add to the tale of these 
mild disecouragements the difficulty of 
transporting food and every form of 
material into the depths of the jungle. 
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Bulky and costly machinery, plant, 
and all else, would have to be dragged 
by men or animals over unmade roads 
for more than a hundred miles from the 
nearest railway station; crossing, in 
transit, four large unbridged rivers and 
hill slopes many hundred feet high. 
The camping site, in virgin forests of 
impenetrable undergrowth, would be 
seven miles from the nearest cart road 
and twenty from the nearest cultivation. 

As for engineering difficulties, they 
alone seemed to justify the discouraging 
verdict of Authority—‘ unworthy of 
further regard.” But an urge to 
attempt the supposed impossible seems 
rooted in human nature, more especially 
in men of Anglo-Saxon breed. So there 
remained a few enterprising individuals 
who, from time to time, did ‘ further 
regard ’ the dismissed scheme, even to 
suggesting a practical plan for the 
great diversion: a plan for raising the 
waters of the Periyar by means of a 
huge concrete or masonry dam built 
across @ gorge, thus checking the river’s 
downrush to the sea and impounding 
it into the form of a mountain lake. 

Thence, by means of a deep cutting, 
the lake water could be made to flow 
towards a tunnel that must be bored 
through the summit of the ridge, thus 
giving the Periyar an outlet, down the 
eastern slope, to the thirsty plains of 
Madura. 

That impressive proposal still looked 
unworkable except on paper. Moreover, 
the cost would be almost prohibitive, 
So, at intervals, the project was dis- 
cussed and dropped for close on sixty 
years. Then once again it was pressed 
upon the attention of Authority. 
Hopes were raised. The importance 
of the scheme could not be denied ; 
but unluckily its revival coincided with 
the periodic scourge of famine (1866-67). 
which, of necessity, usurped all the 
funds and official attention available. 

Once more the patient project bided 
its time for yet another six years ; 
but long before that it had awakened 
the interest of a young Madras engineer 
whose intelligence was matched by his 
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will to achieve-the driving power of 
all enterprise. Nearly eighty years 
after the ‘chimerical’ decree, the 
urgent need of water in the Madura 
region of Madras at last began to 
outweigh the official conviction of 
impossibility. If the thing could be 
done, emphatically it should be done. 
So in 1883 Major Pennycuick, R.M.E., 
who had long been in touch with the 
scheme, was placed on special duty 
that he might prepare a revised survey 
and estimate for further consideration. 
These he duly produced; and the 
result was sanctioned in 1884. 

The marvel of ultimate achievement 
was, in some ways, hardly less than the 
marvel of any practical engineer being 
eager to undertake an exploit—in the 
interests of Madras  peasantry— 
bristling with obstacles of a kind that 
had probably never before been 
encountered and overcome : a challenge 
to human skill, fortitude, and endur- 
ance. Even so, considerations of cost 
entailed further delay before the 
arduous preparations for lis great work 
could be so much as begun. 

These involved elaborate measures 
to catch and tame the wild waters of 
the Periyar—with a flood discharge 
equal to half that of Niagara—and thus 
create the mountain lake as planned. 

Already Pennycuick had discove:ed 
the only possible site for his gigantic 
dam that must be at least 178 feet high 
—a steep V-shaped gorge 3000 feet 
above sea level. Through it the river 
flowed in varying degrees of speed and 
depth, according to the seasons; and 
its situation, in the depths of almost 
uninhabitable jungle, must be accepted 
along with a dozen other difficulties 
that might well have daunted a less 
resolute group of men than Major 
Pennycuick and his picked staff of 
young Cooper’s Hill engineers. Dis- 
tances from road and rail added 
further complications to the vagaries 
of a mountain river, the liveliest and 
most intractable of all natural forces 
tamed by man. 

The clearing of the jungle space for 
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a coolie camp, officers’ hut and work. 
shops, was in itself a nightmare experi- 
ence; the climate accentuating their 
many trials. For in the Periyar 
Valley, as in many lovely tropical 
regions, the curse of jungle fever lurks 
behind a smiling face ; and the hapless 
coolies went in terror of wild animals— 
not without reason. The voice of the 
tiger, prowling in darkness, “ thrilled 
their dusky marrows.” Elephants 
amused themselves by tearing down 
tents, houses, and office huts with 
devastating thoroughness; and when 
the savage blue-eyed bison came 
charging into camp, all the workers 
would ‘down tools’ and flee for 
their lives. Coaxing them back again 
was a task demanding all a white 
man’s patience with the fear-stricken, 
exasperating, yet often invaluable 
coolie people, while inwardly girding at 
the waste of precious hours and days. 

For Pennycuick and his _ over- 
burdened staff, time was the supreme 
factor. Days lost at one end of a 
season could not be made up at the 
other end; since even a sahib could 
not command the clouds of heaven. 
But he could—and did—-go forward in 
the spirit of ‘‘ things that must be done 
can be done”’; and in that spirit the 
dense jungle space was cleared, the 
camp set up, a wire ropeway—to lift 
huge masses from the quarry—con- 
structed and put in working order: 
preliminaries that took a full year to 
carry through. 

Not until September 1888 were the 
works declared open by the Governor 
of Madras with the formal ceremony 
of a tree felled on the site where the 
great enclosing wall must, by some 
means, be built up. 

Then was Pennycuick, the invincible, 
confronted with the stiffest of his many 
problems. 

The foundation of the huge hollow 
‘coffer’ dam—in which the masonry 
dam would be enclosed— must be laid 
well below the lowest water - level; 
work that was only possible at the 
driest time of year. Even then the 
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river 1aust be partially diverted while 
foundations were in progress. But the 
Periyar was, of all mountain streams, 
the liveliest and most intractable. The 
spirit of the river, it seemed, had no 
idea of letting its waters be tamely 
converted into a canal, for the benefit 
of puny Madrasis, at the bidding of a 
white-faced engineer. He in his turn 
had certainly no idea of being defeated 
by any mountain river in creation. 
Though neither boastful nor aggressive, 
he firmly intended to conquer in the 
long-run, however long the run might 
be; and conquer he did—at a price. 

From June to November rain fell 
continuously four days out of five, 
keeping the water at highest level ; 
and in the few merciful months when 
rain did not act as a chronic damper, 
the river-bed was at the mercy of 
sudden incalculable floods that might 
demolish weeks of work in a few hours. 

How the engineers eventually solved 
their problem and laid their foundations 
could only be told in terms too technical 
for the general reader. Solve it they 
did, more or less; but the river had 
its say in the slow, difficult building 
process. 

The story is told by one of them, how 
the first earthen dams—to divert the 
water for building purposes—were 
washed away by an unseasonable flood ; 
how the main design must be altered, 
at short notice, to save the wreck of 
a whole season’s work ; how, night and 
day, the half-completed embankments 
must be patrolled, so that any per- 
foration caused by the river could 
promptly be repaired; how at last— 
when the ‘coffer’ dam was almost 
complete and the necessary pumping 
begun—the heavens opened, as if a 
celestial tank had burst. Three inches 
of rain fell in four hours, causing a 
flood that breached the triumphant 
dam, burying pumps and pipes and 
runed walls in one watery grave. 

It was the kind of thing that 
happened not once only but many 
times; and not from floods alone. 
Wild elephants—with their instinctive 
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dread of man, the arch enemy—gave 
the intruders no peace. They would 
destroy barrel on barrel of Portland 
cement, their special weakness, and 
pull up furlong stones embedded in 
concrete, as a dentist pulls out teeth, 
for no earthly reason, unless it were to 
discourage the intruders, who were 
resolved that neither elephants, nor 
malaria, nor the river should have the 
last word. 

It was a case of, “‘ Do it again—and 
they did it again” and yet again, 
though the labour involved was Her- 
culean; and there were too few 
officers or skilled subordinates to meet 
the incessant demands on them in a 
hundred ways; and foundation work, 
though it progressed, was in constant 
danger of being submerged. For no 
human ingenuity could divert that 
river from its narrow gorge; and 
unfinished work was at the mercy of 
every flood, when piers and props 
would be destroyed, only to be replaced 
with infinite trouble against the full 
force of the stream. Often the coolies 
were obliged to work at night, actually 
in the water at a low winter tempera- 
ture. For repairs—all material being 
miles away—anything on the spot 
must be used ; and what did not exist 
must be conjured out of the ground. 
No end to the opportunities for inven- 
tion and device that stimulated the 
faculties of clever, enterprising men 
and made incessant calls on their 
resource and energy; but of delays 
and interruptions and coolie problems 
there was also no end. Only high 
wages could tempt Asiatics to work for 
months in each year on the fringe of a 
fever-infested jungle full of strange 
beasts; and that unusual command 
of money tempted them to multiply 
excuses for frequent returns to village 
life, to feasts, festivals, and general 
enjoyment, even as extra money 
tempted young miners in the World 
War. But coolies or none, Penny- 
cuick’s staff must needs push on with 
their great undertaking against time 
and against odds. There were estimates 
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also—the nightmare of the engineer : 
yet, cotite que cotite, the dam must be 
built ; also the terrific tunnel to release 
the raised water of the diverted stream. 

But the process took time. It 
demanded from all concerned a staunch 
refusal to admit defeat ; though the river 
and the jungle and the climate looked 
like defeating them many times over. 

To begin with, in February 1889 the 
main foundations—laid with the utmost 
difficulty—were practically wiped out 
by floods, as I have told: a disaster of 
the first magnitude. And there on the 
bank stood John Pennycuick, watching 
the destruction of his whole idea, the 
dire loss of material and working days. 
What passed in his mind can never be 
known. What happened later in the 
day has been told by the one man now 
living who remembers that disastrous 
event. 

At five o'clock the same evening, 
Pennycuick handed to his chief assistant 
a complete new foundation scheme 
worked out in detail, with the char- 
acteristic remark, ‘“ This morning’s 
flood was really rather a good thing 
than otherwise. This is a much better 
idea.” And so it proved. It is an 
episode in the true British tradition— 
‘*making of calamity a whetstone for 
courage,” a test to which those few 
engineers were subjected not once but 
many times over. 

In April ’92 the whole work—and 
everything with it—was submerged by 
a river rise of twenty feet in two hours. 
In July all that was left of works and 
weir went the same way, and a finished 
bridge was overturned. What such 
frequent rebuilding means, the loss of 
time, the strain on nerves and energy, 
only the experienced engineer knows ; 
and he very seldom talks about it. He 
knows that loss of material must 
somehow be replaced; that @ man 
who cares for his job must pay his own 
way, trusting to be recouped in Govern- 
ment’s own slow time. 

But whatever else might go well, 
fever and sickness they had always 
with them. Virgin forest, strong sun 
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and heavy rain, at no great height 
above the sea, combined to breed an 
active and stubborn form of malaria— 
most fatal of all hindrances to steady 
progress. The coolies—ill-clothed, reck- 
less, and fatalistic — became © slack 
through frequent bouts of sickness, 
Enfeebled by malaria, they grew more 
liable to rheumatism, dysentery, and 
lung complaints, yet shied away from 
Western medicine or treatment; and 
the British staff, in spite of stronger 
constitutions, were not immune. 

Last, and worst of all, came cholera— 
the dread inevitable. Two serious 
epidemics were aggravated by coolies 
again refusing treatment, refusing even 
to notify themselves ; or simply bolting 
back in terror to their village homes, 
carrying infection with them. Most of 
the building came to a dead stop. The 
rest went forward, thanks to Penny- 
cuick and his staff, upheld by the white 
man’s creed that, whatever ills or 
discouragements may befall him, the 
work must go on. 

In the half-deserted camp all infected 
huts must be burnt down, all remaining 
ones fumigated ; lime sprinkled freely 
—in the teeth of coolie lamentations ; 
all drinking-water boiled—though they 
would promptly refuse to drink it, 
even as they refused all medicines. No 
refractory river could be more difficult 
to deal with than a horde of ignorant 
and superstitious human beings. 

Finally, in desperation, the whole 
contaminated camp was shifted to the 
far side of the river; a wearisome 
transfer that put a stop to other 
activities till it was over. But they 
had their reward. When all was 
accomplished, the cholera ceased from 
troubling ; and the work went forward, 
with reduced numbers, to its appointed 
end. 

From September °88 until January 
1893 that heroic struggle went doggedly 
on—and the river did not have the last 
word; though the engineer, who has 
recorded those years, frankly confesses, 
“Had it not been for the medicinal 
virtues of arrack (a strong native 
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alcohol) it is difficult to see how the 
Periyar Dam would ever have been 
built.” Thus even the satisfying of a 
bodily need may serve a higher end. 

In this connection there arose a 
dilemma as to how this expendi- 
ture on arrack was to be entered 
in the detailed accounts. The 
giving of free drinks to coolies— 
whensoever essential to the work in 
hand—was a little matter of expense 
not recognised by Government of India 
codes. If plainly stated, the examiner 
of accounts would, to a certainty, raisc 
fatal objections. Yet the money must 
be spent and accounted for as truth- 
fully as might be. A bright spirit 
suggested that ‘pegs for workmen’ 
might disarm criticism and hit the 
mark. Down went the arrack under 
that heading. No questions were 
asked—and ‘ pegs for workmen ’ flowed 
freely to the salvation of the coolies 
and the Periyar Dam. 

It may be of interest to add that this 
vast lake has since been so greatly en- 
larged that its present area amounts to 
about 20,000 acres : a water supply for 
which Madras has cause to bless Colone] 
Pennycuick and his fellow engineers. 

When the coffer dam was at last 
achieved, the masonry work could 
begin. But good Indian masons are 
hard to find. Wages must needs be 
high ; so any ambitious, half-educated 
man, who could borrow or steal a pair 
of old boots and a trowel, would un- 
blushingly offer his services—often 
with dire results. For other skilled 
labour they relied mainly on the 
Portuguese, who proved themselves 
excellent workmen, willing and honest ; 
many of them sailors, familiar with 
water and its ways. From beginning 
to end they were of the utmost value 
to that handful of Englishmen in their 
fight against the elements—eight years 
of it all told; a state of life hardly 
conceivable to the routine worker in the 
civilised West. 

But if conditions were harder, interest 
was keener, and the final achieveme.it 
proved its own great reward. Penny- 
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cuick and his staff knew later, if not 
at the time, that, in the long tale of 
engineering marvels wrought for India, 
few, if any, have surpassed the building 
of the Periyar Dam. 

In the early nineties, with2a better 
type of coolie, better organisation, and 
more practical experience, the rate of 
progress increased. Steadily the great 
wall rose ; and behind it the river rese 
also, backed up the valley till it was 
impounded into a spacious mountain 
lake, its deep waters ready for transfer, 
through the open cutting, to the mouth 
of the tunnel that must pierce the rocky 
crest of the ridge. 

The huge concrete dam, when com- 
plete, rose 173 feet above the river-bed ; 
its length at the base cf the V-shaped 
gorge measuring 200 feet, and at the 
top, 1240. Those bald figures, con- 
ditions apart, convey not a tithe of the 
labour packed into that impressive 
barrier, nor can any bare record of 
events convey the strain on mind and 
body, the frequent physical dangers, 
the alternations of triumph and despair. 
Colonel Pennycuick himself—respon- 
sible for both design and execution— 
described the building of the Periyar 
Dam as “the most anxious, difficult, 
and embarrassing work ” of any within 
his large experience. 

And that was but the approach to 
his main purpose. Having imprisoned 
the most refractory of rivers, he must 
now blast and bore a mile-long tunnel, 
for its exit through the granite ridge: 
a difficult piece of normal engineering 
not unduly delayed. On the far side 
a short open cutting led the released 
waters to a steep natural ravine; and 
down it they could fling themselves 
to join the Vaigai, transforming that 
starved stream into a river of life such 

as the patient peasant folk of Madras 
had never beheld in all their days. 


At last the long-delayed morning 
dawned when Colonel Pennycuick and 
his staff could say, ‘“‘It is finished”: a 
simple statement of a far from simple 
fact. 
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On the 10th of October 1895 Lord 
Wenlock, Governor of Madras, pre- 
sided over the impressive ceremony, 
an assembly of distinguished British 
visitors, fringed by a vast outer throng 
of Indians, eager to behold a miracle 
that must be seen to be believed. 

The signal was given by cutting a 
twisted strand—the red and blue R.E. 
ribbon twined with the gold and blue 
of Cooper’s Hill. Then did the head- 
waters of the Periyar River appear in 
full flow on the eastern slope of the 
Southern Ghats: a marvel greeted 
by cheers from the British and shouts 
of delight from astonished Indians, who 
flung garlands into the rushing waters 
to propitiate the spirit of the conquered 
stream, 

Miracles apart, the genuine wonder 
remained that human skill and courage 
had triumphed both over mighty forces 
of nature and over obstacles without 
end. After eight years of toil and 
persistence almost superhuman, and 
at the cost of £500,000, a river ordained 
by Nature to flow through well-watered 
Travancore into the Arabian Sea had 
been potently persuaded so to alter its 
course as to face the rising, not the 
setting sun. Tamed into a beneficent 
canal—thirty-five miles of it, with 216 
miles of tributaries—it would now 
bring to life and fertility at least 
100,000 acres of desert land. 

And the main credit for that great 
engineering feat rested indubitably on 
Colonel John Pennycuick, R.E., a 
man of outstanding ability who had 
been in touch with the scheme for 
twenty-seven years, had completed the 
final survey, and translated the impos- 
sible into the actual: a major service 
to Madras and its people that should 
have earned him a knighthood at least. 
But no doubt—with the natural 
modesty of his kind—he felt himself 
amply rewarded by the totally inade- 
quate C.S.I. conferred on him, coupled 
with the thanks of Government to his 
admirable staff for ‘“ distinguished 
service on a _ particularly difficult 
occasion.” Thus, although the river 
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had taken its tcll of those who dared 
to rob it of a handful. of freedom, it 
was invincible Britons: who had the 
last word. 


Such is the plain tale of an engineer. 
ing triumph seldom, if ever, excelled, 
Only when the stir and dust of actual 
labour has subsided there arises the 
vital question—has the achievement 
justified its cost in time and money 
and lives ? Can it be reckoned on to 
fulfil its main purpose—to benefit 
permanently the country and _ the 
people of Madras ? 

To that query there can be but one 
answer. The almost incredible feat 
of impounding so vast a quantity of 
water and of dispersing it over miles 
of desert did virtually transform the 
whole Madura district and the lives of 
its people and banish the spectre of 
famine. Wells, cattle, crops, pasture, 
and fish—all in their degree—must 
have felt the benefit of a transformation 
not measurable in rupees, but in the 
renewed lives of men and cattle—the 
first consideration of a just and humane 
Government. 

According to Akbar the Great, ‘‘ God 
has said, from water all things are 
made”; and he did much in his own 
day towards making “the parched 
ground a pool.” But the Mogul 
Emperors were chiefly concerned with 
creating a flow of water for royal 
gardens. It was the alien British 
Government—in the process of ‘ exploit- 
ing’ India—that concerned itself, in 
practical fashion, with the peasant and 
his yearly dilemma. 

A full-sized book would hardly 
suffice to record all that has been made 
from water in the past century, through 
the conquest of desert areas, by British 
skill, courage, and enterprise, to the 
increase of revenue and enrichment of 
the whole land. It is a record of which 
they, and successive Viceroys, have a 
right to feel proud, since it has been 
justly described as ‘‘ one of the most 
far-reaching services to humanity ever 
made by man.” 
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Hic et ubique. 


I. COASTAL FORCE MEMORIES. 


BY IAN SCOTT. 


CoasTtaL Forces are mentioned in 
the papers every day now, and it is 
only right that these hard-fighting, 
hard-working little ships should come 
into their own. Night after night in all 
weathers during the war some units 
have always been out on offensive or 
defensive operations. 

Not to all comes the welcome thrill 
of fierce action, of successful action, 
and of decisive victory. To the 
majority these arduous patrols have 
been long-drawn-out periods of unre- 
warded strain, of discomfort hard to 
equal, and of disappointed hopes. 

Coastal Forces today comprise 
several hundred craft, chief of which 
are the Motor Launches (M.L.s) of 
different types and armament, the 
Motor Gunboats, and the Motor Tor- 
pedo Boats. 

With their increasing range of move- 
ment and of armament they can now 
look farther afield, searching more of 
the enemy-held coast -line for their 
targets and fighting the enemy off his 
own harbours which only a year ago 
were beyond their compass. 

My own memories of Coastal Forces 
date from the last war, shortly after 
they had become a force for the first 
time. Then many turbulent young 
spirits were shut up with the Grand 
Fleet in Scapa Flow, where month 
followed weary month of routine. Out 
to sea sweeping for an enemy that 
never turned up, return to harbour 
to coal (how we hated it!), and 
once more out into that vicious North 
Sea. 

I myself had volunteered for sub- 
marines, for flying, and for mine- 
Sweepers: anything to escape from 


that awful boredom at a time when we 
expected the war to finish without a 
sight of the enemy. 

For submarines I had to wait until 
I was a full Sub. My application for 
flying my captain refused to forward, 
stating that I had been educated at 
vast expense to be a naval officer, and 
a naval officer I should remain. 

At this period many ideas were sug- 
gested by the younger officers as a 
means of obtaining some excitement. 
For instance, Bertie Herbert, of Bara- 
long fame, invented a human devas- 
tator which no one would look at. I 
drew the plans of a human controlled 
torpedo, hoping I should be allowed 
to try it out. It got as far as the 
captain of the battleship in which I 
was serving, and he sent for me. 

“T have always admired your log 
sketches,” he remarked drily, “and 
your draughtsmanship is excellent, but 
leave torpedoes and far-fetched ideas 
like this to the Admiralty inventors. 
This idea seems as reasonable as trying 
to catch submarines with magnets.” 
And that was that ! 

Magnetic fields have still a say in 
the locating of submarines, and the 
Italians have proved far too success- 
fully in this war that the human-con- 
trolled torpedo was not such a silly 
idea after all. 

Of the more reasonable ideas put 
forward was one by a naval lieutenant 
and a naval surgeon of a fast motor- 
boat carrying torpedoes. This was the 
birth of Coastal Forces. From the fast 
wooden racing hulls the torpedoes were 
dropped astern out of shallow trough: 
and, after picking up speed, hared 
after the boat till it could, with care 
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and judgment, be moved out of their 
line of advance. These were the 
coastal motor-boats, known familiarly 
as C.M.B.s. 

With their short range and fair- 
weather capabilities they had of neces- 
sity to be operated in sheltered waters 
over short distances, and for this 
reason were based in the south-east 
corner of England and at Dunkirk. 

I can only rely on my memory of 
these days, as I kept no notes and 
no diary, but my memories of some 
of the pioneers of Coastal Forces are 
very clear. 

I shared a Mess with them at Queen- 
borough Pier in early °17, when I was 
in ‘C’ Class submarines, and we were 
certainly a wild lot. 

When we could get leave to get up 
to London they drove racing-cars at 
terrific speed, treating the narrow 
country lanes as if they had been on 
the open sea in their own C.M.B.s. I 
was always glad to stretch my legs on 
terra firma after a safe arrival. 

The Chapeau Rouge at Dunkirk 
was another cheery Mess, and the fast 
and furious fun was only interrupted 
by operational trips and the constant 
bombing of the harbour. 

Names standing out in my memory 
were of those I knew in C.M.B.s, and 
who in nearly every case left their 
mark on the immortal pages of naval 
history added by these small craft. 
Bremner, Welman, Becket, Spencer, 
and M‘Bean, and, later, Dobson, Agar, 
Darrel-Reid, and many others. Some 
like Darrel-Reid were killed in action 
in the last war; others have been 
killed in this. Welman, back once more 
at Dunkirk in his second war, picked 
up yet another decoration within 
measurable distance of where he had 
gained his first. 

In the early days these C.M.B.s 
became a pest to the small craft 
operating from the Belgian coast, and 
they fearlessly tackled destroyers, even 
after their torpedoes had gone, with 
the only weapons that remained: a 
Lewis-gun and a revolver. 





Their exploits are history, and to be 
read in many books covering the 
operations off the Belgian coast, at 
Zeebrugge, Ostend, and their crowning 
glory at Kronstad. 

All the names I have mentioned 
were those of R.N. officers with the 
exception of Darrel-Reid, an R.N.R. 
who had served with me in sub. 
marines; but, of course, there were 
many R.N.R. and R.N.V.R. also 
serving in these small craft. 

The motor launches (M.L.s) which 
had been built in America in large 
numbers, although at first known as 
auxiliary, inner, or coastal patrol 
vessels, soon began to form part of the 
Coastal Forees. As in this war their 
work was arduous and monotonous, 
and it was a red-letter day indeed when 
two M.L.s managed to attack and 
sink a U-boat. For them there was 
no chance of a scrap against surface 
ships such as E or R-boats ; rarely did 
they encounter aircraft, but given the 
opportunity they proved their gallantry 
and fine seamanship, as at Zeebrugge 
and Ostend. Indeed two valiant craft 
stood out to sea to go to the assistance 
of the heroic Doon under the shéll-fire 
of enemy battle cruisers. It is inter- 
esting to remember in that episode 
that men from the Doon and men from 
the M.L.s both told me the same 
thing of each other: ‘that they were 
amazed at the foolhardy bravery of 
these blokes.” 

The C.M.B.s continued on active 
service in the Baltic after the Armistice, 
and of all places, the Caspian, setting 
up the highest standard of service for 
those who were some day to follow in 
their wake. This was a legacy of 
intrepid daring, of courage in adver- 
sity, and of absolute tenacity in the 
face of odds. 

How well this fine fighting spirit 
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has been handed down will now be 
clearly understood by every reader of 
the Press, even though they have not 
had the privilege, as I have, of serving 
with these fellows, of hearing their 
fighting creeds, and of knowing their 
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diferent personalities sharing one in- 
domitable purpose, to destroy the 
enemy. 

In this war I came into contact 
with the Coastal Forces at the end 
of 1941, when I was appointed to 
the staff of the Flag Officer, Coastal 
Forces. At this time these small craft 
were operating from many bases round 
our coasts, quite apart from the Medi- 
terranean and the China Sea. The 
offensive units of motor gunboats and 
motor torpedo boats were operated by 
no less than five different commands, 
and had five different methods of 
fighting, fighting instructions, and even 
action signals and orders. It was my 
job to co-ordinate these into one set 
of fighting instructions, and to produce 
one common school of tactics and 
strategy. This on the surface seemed 
simple enough, and each Admiral con- 
cerned thought the idea perfect, as 
long as his own ideas and methods were 
wed. That was the snag, and it 
looked like becoming a tough job. 
But I did make a start, and in that 
start I was to gain an insight into 
the characters of some of the leaders 
of these little fighters that left no 
doubt in my mind that they had 
already become worthy followers of 
the pioneers. 

To gain knowledge of a subject 
about which [ knew nothing, I decided 
the only method was to interview the 
men who had done the most successful 
fighting, and to go with them on 
operations until I was satisfied I had 
the best methods. At headquarters I 
studied the action reports of many 
officers, and it did not take me long 
to pick out three who were outstanding 
in the clearness of their reports—a 
clearness which showed careful plan- 
ning, careful timing, and fearless execu- 
tion. These were the three with whom 
[ intended to make my beginnings. 
Their names were Lieut.-Commander 
Pomfray, R.N.; Lieut. Gould, R.N. ; 
and Lieut.-Commander Hichens, 
R.N.V.R. I wish I could often pick 
winners like that! 
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A word, first, about the motor gun- 
boat. 

The M.T.B. found itself, when up 
against escorted convoys, too weakly 
armed to press the attack home in the 
face of heavy gun-fire, and when in 
action with E-boats they were hope- 
lessly outranged and outgunned. The 
motor gunboat came in then as a fighter 
protection to cover the attack by tor- 
pedo of the M.T.B., to cause a diversion 
when disengaging, but primarily to 
tackle the E-boat whenever met. 

Pomfray was the shining light in the 
world of M.T.B.s, while both Gould 
and Hichens were in M.G.B.s. 

Pomfray and Gould, working to- 
gether from the south coast, had, in 
scrap after scrap, perfected by practice 
and careful timing the art of com- 
bined operation between M.G.B. and 
M.T.B. Each was the complement of 
the other. I cannot, obviously, go 
into details, but these two had a stop- 
watch plan worked out for any eventu- 
ality, and carried it into operation 
with the minimum of intercommunica- 
tion—a most important point in night 
operations. 

Hichens, on the other hand, had a 
different problem to tackle. He was 
working on the East Coast, chiefly 
attacking the E-boats in, and returning 
from, E-boat Alley. In those days, 
such a short time ago, our craft did 
not have the range to operate across 
the North Sea in any but the best 
weather. Hichens set himself to work 
out the best methods of destroying 
E-boats and dealing with any aircraft 
which might interfere with his plans. 
To this work he brought the keenest 
of brains and the clearest of thinking. 
With models and blackboard he demon- 
strated to me his strategy and his 
tactics. 

With the E-boat still carrying heavier 
guns and making steadier gun platforms 
than those of Hichens’ craft, he, like 
Gould, followed the Nelsonian precept 
of getting as close to the enemy as 
possible. Thirty yards was a frequent 
range with them. 
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Hichens possessed a charming 
manner, which quite hid the ferocity 
of his fighting spirit, but best of all he 
had the gift of leadership to a great 
degree. The whole base was obviously 
infected by his keenness and his fine 
example of work and practice. Here 
was a team of fighters willing to take 
on any odds at any time. 

Well, Hichens has played his part, 
and his example will live on. He 
was killed in April on his hundred and 
forty-eighth operation—killed in the 
close range blaze of gun-fire which 
rendered this, like so many of his 
others, a successful action. I made 
two trips with Hichens, and of one of 
them, made in a snowstorm after 
superior forces of E-boats, I made 
some notes. Perhaps they may give 
some small impression of what these 
little ships go through in their attempts 
to bring the enemy to action. I wrote 
it a few days after my return while it 
was still fresh in my memory. 


Up on the East Coast I visited a 
base of M.T.B.s and M.G.B.s from 
which plenty of successful action had 
been achieved, and in spite of the for- 
bidding weather I hoped for some 
excitement. 

I arrived in time for dinner, and 
sure enough, in the course of the 
meal, a signal came through reporting 
the presence of E-boats in the convoy 
route. Their position was to the 
north of us, so the larger boats from 
the nearest base went out to engage 
them while we carried on with our 
dinner, cursing our luck. 

Round the fire we discussed our 
tactics and strategy if given a chance 
of action, but about ten-thirty we 
drowsily thought of bed. A W.R.N.S. 
signalman came into the Mess with an 
‘Immediate’ signal, and in a flash 
our sleepiness had -vanished. 


“Nth M.G.B. Flotilla to proceed’ 


forthwith to position X to intercept 
returning E-boats.”’ 

A shrill yell from the M.G.B. officers 
and they had disappeared to don their 
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sea-rig. I was not going to be left 
out of this party, so borrowing some 
warm clothing and a lifebelt from my 
host, the Commanding Officer of the 
Base, and an old submarine shipmate, 
I also dashed out into the snow and 
blackness towards the pens. I climbed 
aboard the S.O.’s boat; for if there 
was going to be a fight this fire-eater 
would be in the thick of it. 

Out of the blackness the hard-driven 
snow piled down softly, and the fitful 
wind cut like a knife. From here in the 
last war I had set off, so often, on such 
a night in submarines bound overseas, 
and my mind began to wander back to 
these grim days. 

The sudden loud roar of powerful 
engines starting up brought me back 
to the insistent present, and the §.0., 
speaking to me in little less than a 
shout, took me wholly out of the 
past. 

“. . . bad show! They cancelled 
the trip and we gave night leave. My 
star gunlayer adrift, and no food 
aboard. We'll have to fry a Hun for 
breakfast !”’ 

Out into the stormy night, past the 
old familiar gate-ship, past the wreck 
of a destroyer (an early victim of the 
magnetic mine), and past the well- 
remembered spit ; once again I was in 
the North Sea in search of trouble. 

At once the motion of the sea, a 
long swell driving in from the east 
over the protecting sand-banks, 
presaged a night of dour discomfort. 
The flying snowflakes, glimpsed in the 
dim glow of the weak navigation 
lights, melted into the grey wind- 
swept sea, while the boats, working up 
slowly to greater speed, groaned and 
shuddered as their hulls struck the 
short steep seas. 

As we passed the curtseying light- 
ship the crew, knowing full well our 
occupation on a night like this, gave 
us a parting cheer to warm us on our 
way. It was the ‘“ Good-bye and 
good luck!” of the old days, and I 
felt the better for it. 

Unless the weather eased, I thought, 
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we will have little chance of a scrap. 
In this visibility it would be hard to 
make contact with the enemy, and even 
harder to fight him. No gunlayer in the 
world could compete with this motion, 
and already I was aching from the 
great physical effort of holding on. 
The motion of racing hulls in short 
seas is a peculiar one of violent bumps 
and savage yaws. Holding on alone is 
of no value, for the shock of the 
bumps jars one through and through. 
One must also balance on the balls 
of the feet with the knees bent, sway- 
ing to the rolling of the yaws. Some 
hours of this will soon tire out the 
fittest man. 

I went below to look at the chart ; 
for we were bound to the east’ard 
across our own minefields, to lie in wait 
for the E-boats returning to the Dutch 
coast. In the tiny chartroom-cum- 
wardroom I found the Sub, the second 
in command, poring over the damp 
chart with a tin bucket placed handily 
at his elbow. 

“Even in calm weather I’m sick, 
sir,” he told me sadly as he checked 
the course and distance run. The 
noise of the three engines throbbed 
and roared, and under the chart the 
table vibrated even as it pitched and 
rolled like a bucking pony. I did not 
feel too happy myself. 

Up again on the narrow bridge, 
wedged in with the C.O., I glanced 
aft at the two other boats following 
our shaded blue stern light in arrow 
formation. Through the white exhaust 
gases they appeared dark shadows 
balanced on enormous bow waves, and 
close enough to touch. It was bitterly 
cold, and the salt spray vied with the 
sleet in penetrating the defences of 
our clothing and adding to our misery. 

“We'll have to ease,’ the 
shouted at me. ‘‘ We’re breaking up 
the boats.” 

“No chance of fighting in this 
weather,” I replied. ‘You couldn’t 
fire a revolver accurately.” 

He turned his streaming face towards 
me, grinning fiercely. 
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“TI can still ram and use my depth- 
charges,”’ he said. 

This particular fellow, a Lieut.- 
Commander R.N.V.R., had to his 
credit the only capture of an enemy 
E-boat. Unfortunately he had mauled 
it so much that it sank before he could 
get it home. His idea of a good gun 
range was thirty yards. 

All the crews were suffering now 
from sea-sickness and the bitter cold, 
and I noticed the gunlayers in the 
twin turrets alongside the bridge blow- 
ing on their trigger fingers and tucking 
their hands under their armpits for 
warmth. 

We were in position now on the 
expected line of retreat of the enemy, 
and cruised at a speed only sufficient 
to keep headway against the sea. 
The rolling sincreased to the highest 
pitch of discomfort, but the heavy 
bumping for the moment had gone. 

I tried to snatch an hour’s sleep, 
only to find that no amount of wedging 
would keep me in one place, and I was 
far too cold and miserable. I would 
have given a lot for a hot drink; for 
those hours in front of the wardroom 
fire had been no preparation for a night 
like this. Alas! the provisions had 
been landed when the operation was 
cancelled earlier in the evening, and 
in the haste of our emergency dash 
they had been forgotten. There was 
nothing to eat or drink. 

Just before dawn we turned for 
home; the E-boats must have long 
since passed in the low visibility, and 
with the driving snow and sea astern 
we began the long trek back. 

We crawled along at thirteen knots, 
the highest speed we could maintain 
without damage to the craft; for all 
three were already leaking from the 
hammering they had taken on the run 
out. 

The pale daylight found us heading 
west, cold, wet, and very hungry. 
Every muscle ached, and my feet and 
fingers were numb. We arrived in at 
1 p.m. to find the Base C.O. worried 
about our safety, for we had been 
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away nearly fifteen hours. I climbed 
painfully up the vertical dock ladder ; 
the circulation in my fingers was just 
returning. 


I had the opportunity of working 
with several flotillas of M.T.B.s and 
M.G.B.s, and always found the utmost 
keenness at the prospect of a scrap. 
All they wanted was the chance to 
prove themselves of the same mettle 
as the luckier aces. All the experience 
and ‘ lessons learnt ’ from every action, 
successful and unsuccessful, were care- 
fully stored away in their minds and 
practised at sea under all conditions, 
so that when the great day came they 
could fight in the same relentless ancl 
determined manner. 

I came across flotillas of Fighting 
French, Norwegians, and Dutch, and 
every British flotilla boasted men from 
every corner of the _Empire; but 
throughout the Force was this same 
zest for close-range action whatever 
the hardship or the odds. 

Coastal Forces have made them- 
selves felt from Norway to St Nazaire, 
and along this stretch they have given 
their valuable help to Combined Opera- 
tions and Commando raids. Units 
fought their way out from Hong 
Kong, the last to leave. They have 
earned a name along the north coast 
of Africa and in attacking the sea lanes 
in the Sicilian Channel. 


And only yesterday I[ read of Gould’s 


last fight, and I remembered him as I 
had first met him just «ver a year 
before. Tall, dark, unsmiling: a 
fighter if ever I saw one. At that 
time he was using up his first lieu- 
tenants at a fast rate; for almost 
every trip they were killed or wounded, 
while Gould himself had never a 
scratch. 

He would go in close against flak 
ships or the heavily armed trawlers 
used in escort work, with his twin point 
fives and his single Oerlikon blazing, 
and by his sheer determination and 
persistency wipe out their upper deck 
crews in the face of their heavy fire. 
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With the convoy dizzy from the speed 
of his attack, his mates in the M.T.B5s 
would strike, and strike sure. 

Here is the official account of Gould's 
last fight, surely as heroic an end as 
any man may hope to achieve. 

The attacks took place off the Cape 
Bon Peninsula near Tunis, and after 
entering a narrow creek where they 
smashed up two enemy minesweepers, 
Gould’s party went in search of further 
prey. 

The communique continued :— 

*‘Our forces afterwards attacked a 
German R-boat and aircraft on the 
beach. Hits were obtained and the 
R-boat was set on fire. 

** In the early afternoon (Wednesday, 
28th April) our forces sighted a large 
motor vessel moving north along the 
coast, escorted by destroyers and 
aircraft. 

‘* In spite of the fire of shore batteries 
and fighter aircraft, our light craft 
went in at high speed and attacked 
with torpedoes. The motor vessel was 
hit, and it was afterwards confirmed 
that she sank. 

**For over an hour our craft were 
fiercely attacked by fighters, one of 
our vessels being set on fire and having 
to be abandoned and sunk by our own 
forces after survivors had been rescued 
under fire. 

**We sustained some casualties in 
killed and wounded.” 

Gould fought on until his craft was 
a mass of flames—fought till he died. 
His name will live in Coastal Forces; 
the memory of his fire and dash will 
become just another high standard set 
to those who follow. 

Pomfray is what is known in the 
ring as ‘a brainy fighter’; even in 
the thickest part of the fight his cool 
brain and quick perception seek 4a 
further opening and the chance of 
a decisive move. He has always pos- 
sessed a particular ‘nose’ for smelling 
out the enemy, and he is a master of 
interception. 

In the actions, nearly always fought 
at night under the poorest conditions 
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of visibility, surprise and speed of 
attack are essential. With craft travel- 
ling at fifty miles an hour through the 
blackness, blinded perhaps by enemy 
searchlights and the orange flashes of 
gun-fire, thought and action must be, 
of necessity, almost simultaneous. In 
a fraction of time one has to pick the 
point of aim, estimating range, speed, 
and inclination of the target; then 
fre and disengage, all in a Brock’s 
benefit of blazing tracer. 

Out of the darkness loom the faint 
shapes of the enemy, and on the 
cramped, vibrating bridge a keen eye 
lines up along the torpedo sights on 
the target. You are sighted, and the 
quiet of the night becomes a roaring 
bedlam of flaming sound as the enemy 
open up with their heavier guns. 
Beside you on the bridge the twin 
point-five turrets rattle and crack, 
while everywhere the graceful coloured 
tracer from Oerlikons lobs in a gentle 
curve into the enemy ships. Around 
you plumes of shell spray rise, and 
over you whistles and screams the stuff 
from the lighter automatics, which is 
thrown at you from all directions. 
Press on! Get close! 

At last the exact position is reached. 
Fire! Over goes the helm for the 
disengaging run out, and from over 
your shoulder you hear the satisfying 
thud of explosion. Looking back, you 
can see a thick column of flame-lit smoke 
ascending. 

What sport can equal this ! 

Pomfray on one occasion had dis- 
engaged after his attack, but his craft 
had been badly knocked about. He 
had suffered casualties, his engine- 
room hit and afire, and his guns out 
of action. He crawled out of the 
fight as his engines stopped. The 
M.T.B. lay inert, rocking gently in the 
Channel swell, while he took stock of 
the casualties.and damage. He could 
see that his craft was beyond move- 
ment, beyond fighting. He would 
have to wait until he was discovered 
and towed in. 

After a long time he heard engines 
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approaching, and prepared to be taken 
in tow. Gradually out of the darkness 
came five indistinct hulls in line ahead, 
and one can imagine his horror in his 
helpless state when he recognised them 
as E-boats. Slowly they closed him, 
passed down his port side about fifty 
yards off, and turning, came back 
up his starboard side. This agonising 
parade went on for nearly half an hour, 
while all the time those on board the 
M.T.B. waited to be blasted into 
eternity. At last the E-boats drew off 
as silently and quietly as they had 
arrived, without a hail, a signal, or a 
round fired. This incredible happen- 
ing has at any rate spared us one of 
our best scrappers; for Pomfray, 
although he has left Coastal Forces, 
ran into the enemy last week with 
His Majesty’s ships Goathland and 
Albrighton, and in a typical close-range 
action sank five of them. 

To Pomfray goes great credit for 
perfecting the technique of the torpedo 
attack from small craft, and his deter- 
mination in pressing home an attack 
has been followed faithfully by his 
successors with excellent results. 

I have mentioned only three of the 
‘bonny fechters ’ of Coastal Command, 
chiefly because they have all been 
mentioned in the Press so often before ; 
for I know that were [I to mention some 
others who have done a grand job 
they would be after my scalp in a 
flash. 

We shall hear a lot more, I hope, 
of Dickens, Scott, and Duff-Still, and 
many more yet unknown to the public ; 
for the men are there, and that fighting 
spirit, daring, and determination are 
there, and always will be. 

I have touched only on the motor 
torpedo boats and the motor gunboats 
as the spearhead of Coastal Forces, 
but I have not forgotten the great 
part played by the M.L.s. Given the 
slightest chance of action they have 
fought in the same way, as they 
proved so handsomely at Dieppe and 
St Nazaire. I would like to write of 
them at some future time, of their 
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share in convoy escort, of their brushes 
with E-boats, and of their fine work 
along the north coast of Africa, espe- 
cially at Tobruk. 

The work of the Coastal Forces con- 
tinues night after night and day after 
day. Along the north coast of Europe 
the desperate enemy is sending more 
and more freight by sea to ease the 
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strain on his crippled railways. () 
these convoys the M.T.B.s and M.G.B, 
prey successfully, while our own mor 
considerable coastal convoys owe 4 
measurable part of their immunity to 
these same little ships and the manne 
in which they are fought. 

Yes, they are doing a grand job, 
Good luck and good hunting to them! 


BATTLE. 


BY SUB-LIEUTENANT D. ALLAN CROCKATT, R.N.V.R. 


STORMS, in war-time, have no value 
as news. The sea story, with a fight 
against the weather as its high light, 
gives place to more warlike thrills. 
But, though neglected in print, the 
wind still blows, and, undiscouraged 
by the lack of publicity, the waves still 
rise and make life difficult for the 
sailor. The elements have lost none of 
their old form. 

When I joined the Navy the proba- 
bility of encountering dangerous 
weather did not occur to me. The 
other, more publicised, diversions of 
the war-time sea crowded the seaman’s 
oldest enemy out of my mind. Thus, 
a week out on my second North 
Atlantic trip as an ordinary seaman, 
certain signs meant little to me. 
Parties under the First Lieutenant were 
renewing lashings on all movable 
objects on deck. The Gunner’s Mate 
was supervising the application of 
unusually thick layers of grease to the 
guns. The Chief Bosun’s Mate was 
hauling taut the sea-lashings on the 
anchor cable. 

In all this I saw only the result of 
the Skipper’s morning chat with the 
First Lieutenant. Probably harsh 
words had been said about the lack of 
activity on deck in the forenoons ; this 
sudden energy was No. 1’s reply. But 
when I heard that the glass had fallen 
to a ‘record low,’ things began to add 
up in my mind. 

We had been through heavy weather 


before, when the roll was uncomfortable 
and sickness not unknown; weather, 
too, when the ship’s bows crashed on 
to the Atlantic ‘ milestones.’ The solid 
shock with which the bottom of the 
ship hits the waves could not be better 
expressed. 

The ship was an old destroyer, and 
conditions below were cramped at the 
best of times. We, the newly joined, 
thought we had been through all the 
unpleasantness likely to happen. 

The show started quietly, and not 
with the traditional sudden fury of 
the sea-story. The preparations went 
on quietly throughout the forenoon 
until No. 1 was satisfied. Back in the 
mess-deck for dinner, there were a 
few comments, in the clamour of 
voices, on the state of the glass and 
No. l’s sudden activity. His job, 
they indicated, was to prevent the 
‘mat’lot’ from having a little peace 
and quiet in the forenoon. If he chose 
the state of the glass to get new lashings 
on, that was as good a wangle as any. 
With the ordinary sailor’s mistrust of 
instruments, the barometer was dis- 
missed as unworthy of notice. The 
glass had fallen before and nothing 
had happened. Dinner was the main 
topic, and the cook’s shortcomings were 
of more interest than a gale warning. 

After dinner, and the change-over of 
watches, the time-honoured custom of 
‘getting the head down’ carried on 
according to plan. Places on lockers 
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and tables were quickly appropriated 
as the cooks cleared away the dishes. 
Men wriggled, unerringly, from long 
practice, into comfortable crannies on 
the pile of lashed-up hammocks or 
kit-bags. The unfortunate rested their 
heads on their arms at the tables. 
Silence fell, the soothing silence of a 
ship—of water swirling by and little 
creaks as the ship rolled gently on. 

The call of the Bosun’s pipe broke 
the calm two hours later, “‘ First dog- 
watchmen to tea.”’ <A period of sleepy 
activity followed, as the Blue watch, 
well cursed by would-be sleepers, 
stumbled to the galley to be early in 
the queue for toast. 

The motion of the ship had changed 
now. We were hitting ‘milestones’ 
fairly frequently, and the roll was no 
longer gentle. The walk to the galley 
was more awkward than usual, and a 
more than usually violent roll sent me 
sliding from one side of the galley to 
the other. My cup of tea, I am proud 
to say, was unspilled. 

Ten minutes later I went out on 
watch. Weighed down by a curious 
and quite individual system of gar- 
ments, I heaved myself up the iron 
ladder to my look-out position along- 
side, and just below, the bridge. The 
same monotonous convoy was still 
there ahead of us, strung out across 
the sea; the same reports were made, 
the same orders given. The sea was 
angry-looking, and the wind made us 
all retire into ourselves and concentrate 
on the constant fight for warmth and 
comfort. 

Mine was a lonely position, relieved 
every half-hour from the gun’s crew 
forward. White horses were lashed 
from the tops of the waves, and once 
or twice spray from the bows was 
whipped sufficiently high to reach my 
position. A corvette ‘over the way’ 
was making hard work of the seas ; 
sometimes as a wave lifted her we 
could see her bows and a good deal of 
the ship’s bottom pointing to the sky 
before the crash downwards. A flurry 
of white, and her forepart disappeared 
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altogether, to rise clear again with water 
streaming from the decks. 

Towards the end of the watch we 
took our first sea green over the fo’e’sle. 
Things were developing. At supper, 
the air was full of the boisterous 
enthusiasm with which the sailor greets 
heavy weather. Insults and encourage- 
ment were hurled at the ship as she 
heaved and rolled. 

*“Go on, roll, you 
tired of it afore I do.” 

“Smash that ruddy ‘ milestone ’— 
there’s more coming along.” 

Cheers and hilarious laughter rang 
as a violent roll threw a man to the 
deck, crockery and Irish stew sliding 
after him. 

Now there was an almost continuous 
swirl from overhead as the seas came 
green over the fo’c’sle. Unforeseen 
leaks began to appear and water 
dripped in unexpected places. An air 
of gaiety was about, as of a challenge 
accepted. Batter and swirl as_ it 
might, we were still warm and safe 
in our mess-deck and our suppers 
were inside us. 

About an hour after supper a shout 
and a sheet of flame came from the 
galley. A pot of melted fat had 
crashed out of its rack and somehow 
found its way to the dying fire. The 
cook narrowly escaped frying in his 
own galley—thrown out of the door 
by the roll that upset the pot. 
The work of slinging hammocks was 
abandoned, and a happy crowd gathered 
to see the fun. Nothing could be done 
to extinguish the fat, and, amid cheers 
and uproarious comment, the flames 
died down, leaving behind dense smoke 
and an acrid smell which permeated 
the mess-deck for days. The chief 
regret appeared to be that the cook 
had escaped an end so poetically just. 

As card-playing was out of the 
question, we decided to turn in. The 
men who had billets for their ham- 
mocks struggled against the motion 
of the ship to finish the job of slinging. 
Those without billets lay down on 
lockers or tables as they were, the more 
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fastidious removing their boots. I 
lashed myself to the racks beside the 
lockers with the tapes of my life-belt, 
having only too often been rolled 
off to a rude awakening on the 
deck. 

Once again the voices on the mess- 
deck were silent, but now there was no 
peace. The ship was full of incredible 
clamour. Every movable article, and 
some we had thought immovable, was 
crashing about from side to side. An 
iron door had been left unlashed 
and clanged with startling regularity. 
The tin baths in the wash-place had 
broken their lashings and careered 
from side to side on the tiled floor. In 
the metal food lockers, tins and cutlery 
seemed to have come to life and 
hammered for an exit. Above me the 
close-packed hammocks swayed as the 
occupants joked and finally slept. 

About eleven-thirty the tapes of my 
life-belt gave up the unequal struggle, 
and I woke with a thud on the deck. 
As I sat collecting myself, the ship 
rolled the other way and poured a 
cascade of water over me. Those 
drips and trickles had accumulated and 
flooded the deck. Bent double beneath 
the ceiling of hammocks, I managed to 
change my trousers, after a struggle 
with a moisture-swollen locker lid. A 
few others who had failed to find the 
consolation of sleep sat clinging to the 
table and chatting wearily. I put on 
my oilskins and mufflers and joined 
them until it was time for my watch— 
midnight. 

As we went out we met those already 
relieved staggering in through the 
galley flat. All were soaked and 
bedraggled. They warned us to choose 
our moment carefully before going on 
deck. Seas were sweeping the whole 
ship periodically, making a quick 
eye and a strong hold necessary. I 
waited until the ship seemed to be 
momentarily steady and dodged out to 
my ladder. As I hauled myself up, a 
cascade of water swept down over me. 
The watch had not started well. My 
conviction that things were not too 
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comfortable was confirmed by the joy 
with which I was welcomed by the man 
I relieved. 

I do not remember much about the 
watch. Nothing was to be seen but a 
flurry of white through the darkneg, 
and the great grey waves looming in 
the murk above us. More and more 
frequently the lower parts of the ship 
disappeared entirely. The spray which 
had reached us at first was turning into 
solid sheets of water. 

After half an hour the forward gun. 
deck and my platform were washing 
down with such regularity that they 
became untenable. Orders came from 
the bridge to keep our watch behind 
the screen of the superstructure. We 
were allowed to sleep in turns; and, 
despite our soaked condition, we slept 
perfectly on the steel deck. 

When the watch was over we worked 
our precarious way back to the mess. 
deck, keenly anticipating warmth and 
comfort, but a scene of incredible 
confusion met our eyes. Water was 
sweeping about the deck, carrying with 
it every kind of object. Some of the 
food lockers had burst open. Raisins 
and jam were mingled with soap-flakes 
and tea. Flour was the predominating 
substance, and gave the water a dirty 
grey tint. Cutlery and broken crockery 
clattered everywhere. Several suit- 
cases, thrown from the racks, had 
broken open, adding the entire belong- 
ings of the unfortunate owners to the 
chaos. Cushions from the locker-tops, 
sea-boots, and duffel-coats were floating 
or water-logged. Several men had been 
overcome with uncontrollable sea-sick- 
ness where they lay. 

Under the conditions there was no 
hope of clearing up the mess ; the only 
thing to do was to get off the deck, out 
of reach of this witches’ brew. The 
comic side of this overwhelming con- 
fusion appealed to us all; and we 
joked and laughed about it as we 
climbed into damp hammocks or on to 
the pile of kit-bags. 

An hour later, at 5 a.m., a totally 
unexpected event shook us to life. 
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The alarm bells rang insistently over 
the ship. With the speed born of 
many drills, even those prostrate with 
sea-sickness grabbed a warm garment 
and ran for the deck. I paused, on my 
way to the pom-pom, to collect the 
crew’s tin hats from a locker in the 
deck shelter; but I arrived at the 
gun without them, for the lockers and 
work-bench had been swept over the 
side. 

We clung to the guns and peered 
out against the wind and flying spray 
for any sign of the enemy. Our search 
was in vain, as our arc of visibility was 
limited to a few yards by the rising 
barriers of water. Information was 
passed down the telephones: ‘ Sub- 
marine contact.” I think in every 
heart at that moment was a prayer 
that we might be spared torpedoing in 
that tumult. 

Ten minutes later a rocket was 
reported from the bridge. Mutters of 
rough sympathy passed around the 
gun for the ship in distress, in all 
probability torpedoed. No explanation 
for the rocket was ever given, as all our 
ships came through safely. 

At six o’clock, there being no sign 
of the ship presumed to be in distress 
or of the enemy, the ‘secure’ was 
passed. Once again the watch below 
returned to their wet and stinking 
living space, grateful for even that hole 
to shelter them. 

At eight o’clock we were roused by 
the Bosun’s eall, to be told that no 
hands were allowed on deck as the 
whole ship was now washing down 
continually. Only the wheel-house 
crew were retained on watch.  Per- 
mission was given for hammocks to 
remain’ slung. With a feeling that 
heavy weather was a good thing, we 
rolled over and slept again. 

The major part of that day was 
spent in sleep. As a result I cannot 
recall much of what happened. I 
tmember we were warned that the 
ship was in danger and steaming 
head-on into the gale, incapable of 
altering course without disaster. And 
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I remember the indifference with which 
the announcement was received—far 
more excitement being caused by the 
news that a bag of flour had burst 
over a stoker. I recall, too, the gust 
of sleepy laughter which greeted the 
crash of the last tin of cutlery and cups. 

Cooking was out of the question that 
day. The Supply Assistant brought in 
ship’s biscuits for those of us who 
wanted to eat. I rolled off my locker 
at about mid-day and made a pre- 
carious trip to the mess locker, wading 
through the swirling mess on the deck. 
I salvaged a packet of butter; and, 
using a tin-opener to spread it on the 
biscuits, had a welcome, though 
monotonous meal. In ten minutes’ 
time I was lashed to my locker again 
and asleep. 

At about 4 p.m. a further discomfort 
was added. The battering of the 
water on the fo’c’sle worked loose, 
and finally washed overboard, the cover 
to the donkey-engine lead. This left 
a hole three inches in diameter in the 
deck-head, over the centre of the 
mess-deck, and through this a solid 
stream of water poured every time a 


- wave came over, for the next ten hours. 


Imagine a large bath-tap running in 
the ceiling of your bedroom and you 
will have some idea of the result. 
Directly below the hole was a platform 
on which were stowed all our kit-bags 
containing a great deal of spare clothing. 
They were all drenched before anyone 
was aware of what had happened. No 
plug put in from below held for more 
than two minutes, and it was impossible 
to go on deck to plug the hole from 
above. Those whose hammocks were 
near to this shower-bath left their 
billets and somehow fitted their damp 
bodies in elsewhere. Every time the 
ship rolled my way, and a wave hap- 
pened to be coming over, I received a 
spray deflected from the topmost kit- 
bags. But it was not enough to make 
me leave a relatively comfortable 
section of locker. Soon everyone 
accepted the new development and 
went to sleep. The water grew a little 
F 
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deeper on the deck, but nobody 
noticed it. 

When I woke to eat a few more 
biscuits for supper—being one of 
several who felt the pangs of hunger— 
I heard that a fuel tank had sprung a 
leak and flooded the mess-deck below 
ours with thick oil to a depth of three 
inches. We turned in again, secretly 
rather cheered by the thought that 
we were not so badly off as others. 
Be'ow, the men struggled to salvage 
the clothing least contaminated by oil, 
ard to find a safe corner in which to 
stow if. 

I knew nothing more until a Bosun’s 
call, at three o’clock next morning, 
announced that the morning watch 
would be turned out. The worst of 
the storm was over and the deck was 
safe. I felt that the motion of the 
ship, though still wild, was somewhat 
steadier. When I went on deck in the 
forenoon the wind had obviously 
decreased in strength. The waves 
were still running high, but were no 
longer slashed white with foam and 
spray. It was a great feeling to gaze 
at the sea and know that we had 
come through—a feeling of elation 
and pride in the ship. We felt we 
were supermen in our victory over 
the elements. 

We were quite alone, a very small 
ship in that waste of angry grey water. 
Of all the ships in the convoy, not one 
was in sight. At noon the Captain 
cleared all hands off the upper deck as 
he prepared to turn the ship to search 
for the convoy. This was the first 
time he had taken the ship’s head from 
the wind for twenty hours. She came 
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round quietly without shipping a heavy 
sea. 7 

We were over a hundred miles ahead 
of the supposed position of the convoy, 
and there was a lot of searching to do 
before it could be reassembled. Through. 
out the remainder of the day and the 
morning of the next we encountered 
them—some alone, and some in groups, 
appearing on their appointed course, 
By noon on the second day they were 
all assembled, and looked exactly as 
they had looked two days before. All 
maintained the required speed. 

Except for a lot of extra work in 
clearing up the mess, life went on as 
usual. Watch succeeded watch, and 
monotony set in again after the refresh. 
ing break. Mess-decks were cleaned, 
clothing and blankets were laid out to 
dry, and oil-sodden gear was piled up 
amidships. 

Only one discomfort remained to 
remind us of those three days. We 
had run our oil fuel supply very low 
owing to the distance we covered in 
searching for the convoy. Every drop 
had to be conserved, and none could 
be used to run the sea-water distilling 
plant. For the last three days of the 
trip fresh water could only be used 
for drinking, and none was allowed 
for washing. We made port with 
enough oil for four hours’ steaming, 
and all very dirty. 

An American officer came on board 
thirsting for warlike news. He greeted 
our Captain: ‘‘Good morning to you; 
had much trouble on the way over ?” 

The Skipper shook his head. ‘“‘ Only 
one sub. contact. Quiet trip on the 
whole.” 
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MISTAKEN 


Most of us have had the experience 
of being accosted by a total stranger 
and by some unfamiliar mame, an 
accosting followed a moment later by 
a fish-like stare, a crimsoned counten- 
ance, and a stammered apology: “I 
beg your pardon . . . thought it was 
someone I knew... extraordinary 
resemblance . . . [m most awfully 
sorry.” Perhaps, later, we have met 
our alleged double, and been shocked 
to the core by the horrid thought that 
anyone could suppose we looked the 
least like that. 

To others has come the experience 
of sharing a name, a state of affairs 
which must be fairly common, but 
which only becomes irksome when at 
least one party achieves fame or 
notoriety and confusion is created. 
The Prime Minister, I believe, in his 
early days as a writer was thus troubled, 
because an American novelist of the 
same illustrious name was in the public 
eye. The story (possibly apocryphal) 
goes that the transatlantic author was 
invited to “‘ change his nom de plume,” 
and replied tartly that it was not his 
nom de plume but his nom de baptéme et 
de famille, and nothing would induce 
him to change either. A very proper 
answer; and the story further has it 
that our side of the Atlantic com- 
promised by including his second 
initial to ensure distinction. 

Identity of name, yes; similarity of 
appearance, yes; but when you get 
both together the result is not so 
much confusion as chaos. 

I come of a family which is respect- 
able to the point of dullness, and 
regards anything in the nature of self- 
advertisement or publicity as the 
height of bad form. I was so much 
imbued with this doctrine from my 
cradle that when, at a comparatively 
early age, I set up in business on my 
own I did so, not with a flourish of 
trumpets, but almost by stealth. I 
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opened a modest little office in a quiet 
street, and had my name painted on 
the door in plain block capitals of 
moderate size. I engaged a pleasant 
damsel to act as my staff, and thus 
equipped set forth on the seas of 
Merchant Adventure. 

About this time, and quite unknown 
to me, a new star was appearing in 
the firmament. 

The first intimation came in a letter 
from my godfather, an old gentleman 
whom I had not seen since my child- 
hood. ‘“... Saw a picture of your 
girl in some paper the other day,” he 
wrote. “I remember her as a long- 
legged filly, and she seems to have 
grown up to be a raging beauty.” 

This was mysterious. I am not so 
plain that I have to go about veiled, 
but I am not at all in the category of 
raging beauties. Nor had any portrait 
of me appeared in any section of the 
Press—an event the mere prospect of 
which would have caused the family 
to breathe its last. We decided that 
my godfather, who was a vague 
old gentleman, had made one of his 
usual muddles, and we left it at that. 

But not for long. Soon other 
people wrote to my parents in similar 
terms, and the mystery began to clear 
slightly. ‘I see your daughter is on 
the stage and: well on the way to 
becoming famous,” wrote one; and 
another, after congratulations, added : 
‘“*So sensible of her to act under her 
own name.” 

It was manifest that a damsel 
bearing the same name as myself 
(which no one would have deliberately 
chosen) was climbing rapidly up the 
theatrical ladder with the assistance 
of a good Press agent, and that I was 
being confused with her 
quarters. 

Not long after, a Press Cutting 
Agency, touting: for custom, sent to 
my address a portrait of my name- 


in some 
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sake taken from a daily paper. I 
studied it with interest, and perceived 
that between us there was a super- 
ficial resemblance of build and colour- 
ing sufficient to render the somewhat 
blurred illustration mistakable the one 
for the other. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. 
The matter came to the notice of my 
aged great-aunt. She was a most awe- 
inspiring old lady. She lived to be 
ninety-two, remaining to the end as 
upright as a pine tree and as active as 
a blackbeetle. I believe she would 
be alive now if she had not in- 
cautiously attended the funeral of 
a favourite niece (a mere chicken of 
sixty) on a February day of bitter 
wind and rain, getting soaked at the 
graveside and thereby catching a 
cold which she resolutely ignored 
until it was too late and pneumonia 
had developed. 

The old woman was believed to 
have money, and, on the cynical 
principle that a shroud has no pockets, 
I was made to visit her at intervals. 
The intervals were as long as I could 
make them, because the visits were a 
torment. My great-aunt displayed a 
morbid and searching interest in my 
church - going (which was of the 
sketchiest), and held prehistoric views 
about the length—or rather the short- 
ness—of my skirts. I would gladly 
have relinquished my chance of being 
among her heirs to escape recounting 
sermons which I had not heard and 
being draped in a carriage rug on the 
hottest July day because ‘‘ you cannot 
go about with your legs exposed like 
that, dear.” 

This ancient dame suffered from a 
lifelong prejudice against the Stage, 
whose members she was wont to 
describe in terms that were biblical 
rather than charitable. 

To her eyes, then, was presented 
one day a photograph of my name- 
sake in one of the more popular daily 
papers. My great-aunt took action. 
In her beautiful Victorian handwriting 
she penned forthwith a letter to my 
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father, the gist of which was that 
never before had the family been go 
disgraced. It was only too probable 
that my mother (whom she disliked 
and with whom she was not on speaking 
terms) would countenance her daugh- 
ter’s abandonment of all decency, but 
had my father no influence at all? 
And much more in the same strain 
over three closely written pages. Like 
many correspondents of that genera. 
tion, no letter of hers was complete 
without a postscript, and this one was 
sinister: ‘“‘P.S.—I am_ considering 
altering my Will.” 

My father abandoned a shooting 
party and took the next train to 
London. He telephoned to me from 
Paddington to put on my _ longest 
skirt, wash from my face any powder 
that might be thereon, and meet him 
outside the old terror’s house as soon 
as a taxi could get me there. 

We had an uphill fight, but we 
calmed the ancient eventually. She 
disapproved of a woman doing anything 
except wait for some man to marry 
her. That she herself had waited in 
vain was not a matter which it was 
politic to mention, but she had grudg- 
ingly to admit that my activities, 
though perilously near ‘trade,’ were 
in no way disreputable. 

Photographs of my namesake con- 
tinued to arrive, accompanied by 


remarks varying from, ‘“‘ How pretty 
you have grown!” to (less politely), 


“Ts this you ?”’ 

Meanwhile the confusion increased. 
I began to get my namesake’s bills, 
and spent a good deal of time convincing 
hard-bitten tradesmen that I had never 
bought triple ninon beach pyjamas or 
similar exotic garments in my life, not 
to mention other and stranger objects 
for which accounts were periodically 
rendered to me, 

I kept one such correspondence 
going for quite a while, just for the 
fun of the thing. 

The beginning was a simple state- 
ment in an unsealed envelope. “To 
A/e Rendered, £2, 15s. 9d.’ As the 
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firm was one with which I had never 
dealt, I was. pretty certain that no 
account had previously been rendered. 
But flat denial is always a mistake, 
lest one should later be forced to eat 
ones words, so I wrote cautiously, 
saying that I could not trace the 
account and would they be so good 
as to specify the items to which it 
referred. This produced another un- 
sealed envelope whose contents stated 
baldly, “‘To one pair cream satin 
garters with silver buckles, engraved, 
£2, 15s. 9d. Settlement will oblige.” 

Ye gods! ‘Silver buckles, en- 
graved.”” Engraved with what? 
Heaven alone knew, but at least I 
was supposed to be buying them 
myself, so perhaps it wasn’t as frightful 
as one first thought. I wrote again, 
saying I had no record of ordering and 
had certainly never received the objects 
mentioned, and perhaps there had 
been a mistake. 

The purveyors of cream satin garters 
with engraved silver buckles had no 
manners, and their only response was 
a third unsealed envelope containing 
another of their printed headings with 
the expanded legend: ‘To one pair 
cream satin garters with silver buckles, 
engraved, delivered on your instruc- 
tions to the Stage Door of the 
Theatre, £2, 15s. 9d.” 

I had had enough, and I blasted 
that firm in a letter which practically 
had to be written on asbestos. In due 
course I was visited by a repre- 
sentative of the Directors, writhing in 
Anglo-Saxon attitudes of apology. 
He nearly persuaded me to open 
an account in token of forgiveness, 
but not quite. 

The next event was a letter from a 
total stranger in the United States who 
wrote saying that word of my remark- 
able beauty had reached him and 
begging that I would send him a 
photograph, autographed, if that were 
not asking too much. I showed this 
letter to a kinswoman who had an 
over-developed sense of humour. she 
produced, on a half-sheet of paper and 
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at lightning speed, a portrait, which 
she begged me to send to my—or 
rather my namesake’s—transatlantic 
admirer. It depicted a scrawny female 
well on the wrong side of sixty, with 
thin hair dragged straight up into a 
wispy knot on the crown of her head. 
Rimless pincenez sat awry on a hooked 
nose reddened by indigestion, and two 
yellow fangs projected from a mouth 
like a rat-trap. The bony chin below 
was adorned with a large mole sprout- 
ing black bristles. 

I would dearly have loved to de- 
spatch this amazing work of art, with 
suitable regrets for not having a 
photograph available, but I was de- 
terred by the thought of what my 
namesake mjght do to me if the 
matter ever got to her ears. Besides, — 
I could not bear to part with the 
sketch. 

Once I was invited to open a bazaar. 
I confess that this was a hideous 
temptation. Not that I fancy myself 
as a bazaar opener; ‘indeed, I have 
never tried. But I was allured by 
enchanting visions of the Committee’s 
faces when receiving the wrong 
‘celebrity,’ who would in fact be no 
celebrity at all. It would then be too 
late for them to do anything about it, 
and they could hardly drive me from 
their presence, leaving no one to 
perform the opening ceremony. Nor 
could they denounce me as an im- 
postor, since my name was my own 
and the mistake would have been 
theirs; it would be they who would 
look foolish rather than [. Their 
only possible course of action would 
be to accept me and treat me with 
the unctuous politeness due to bazaar- 
opening beauties, however much they 
might be seething inside. The situation 
was rich with possibilities, and I have 
never ceased to regret that I had not 
the courage to exploit it. 

I spent an appreciable amount of 
time, too, in declining invitations to 
bottle parties, moonlight rambles, and 
other dubious entertainments which 
were certainly never intended for me. 
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People were extraordinarily careless, 
and the fact that my namesake and I 
appeared consecutively in various 
Directories was no excuse for the 
mistakes that were made. 

I seriously considered inserting a 
notice in all sections of the Press, 
setting out who and what I was, 
together with who and what I most 
emphatically was not, in the hope of 
segregating my affairs from those of 
my namesake. 

The mere hint of such a suggestion, 
however, drew upon my defenceless 
head a sort of Family Board Meeting. 

An uncle possessed of a luxuriant 
cavalry moustache presided and de- 
livered himself of a diatribe on the 
themes, “In my young days.. .,” 
and “. . . what gals are comin’ to.” 
His opinion of the Press would have 
pained any newspaper proprietor, and, 
he declared, the family would support 
him in saying that the only portion of 
@ paper in which it was permissible 
for one’s name to appear was the 
Hatches, Matches, and Despatches 
column. A cousin added an amend- 
ment to include the Birthday or New 
Year’s Honours; and another uncle, 
who had been one, said that there 
was no actual disgrace in becoming a 
casualty. Beyond these narrow limits 
they would not go. Advertisements, 
save under the decent cloak of a box 
number, were anathema, and gossip- 
writers a species of fauna quite unknown 
to them.. When I tried to explain the 
nature and functions of this animal 
the presiding uncle rang for a whisky- 
and-soda, and that was that. 

But the telephone was my worst 
trial, for the simple reason that if 
you are rung up in your own proper 
name it is impossible to remember 
that the call may be intended for some- 
one else. 

On one occasion the telephone rang 
when my secretary, Miss Jones, had 
gone to her lunch and I was closeted 
with a client. Murmuring apologies, 
I picked up the receiver and anmounced 
myself. 
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“ Dartinc !” said a male voice at 
the other end of the line, in tones 
which must have been audible to any. 
one in my room. 

** I beg your pardon ?”’ I said, almost 
bereft of my senses by this unconven. 
tional «pening. 

“* But, dearest, I want to beg yours,” 
went on the voice, still outvying 
Stentor. ‘“‘ After last night 

“IT don’t think you realise to whom 
you are speaking,” I interrupted, with 
an anxious glance at my vis-d-vis. His 
eyes were concentrated on the pure, 
unsullied sheet of blotting-paper before 
him, but his ears had bent visibly 
towards the telephone, as a plant will 
bend towards the light. 

“Angel, don’t be so unkind!” 
roared my unknown admirer. “I, 
only want your forgiveness “ 

- At this point I firmly replaced the 
receiver and told my client that the 
caller had had a wrong number. It 
was quite evident that I was not 
believed. 

Not long after that, Miss Jones 
handed a call over to me with the 
murmured information that it was a 
man whose name she couldn’t catch 
and who seemed ‘a bit put out.’ I 
took the instrument from her. 

** Hul-lo,” I cooed into the mouth- 
piece. 

““Who the hell do you think 
you are, keeping me waiting like 
this ?”” demanded the voice, without 
any niceties of introduction. 

Before I could adjust my defences 
against this unprovoked attack the 
voice was in action again. It loosed 
a stream of language such as I had not 
heard since my brothers left Eton, on 
the bosom of which floated, like tide- 
wrack, the communicator’s opinions of 
feminine qualities in general and mine in 
particular. They did not appear to 
amount to much. 

I salvaged from the flood a general 
impression that I was considered to be 
at fault for not attending at a given 
time and place to rehearse an enter- 
tainment whose title may or may not 
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have been ‘ Bob’s your Uncle.’ Cling- 
ing to this sheet-anchor I waited till 
the voice, which I now gathered 
belonged to a theatrical producer, 
faltered for breath. Then, infusing into 
my tones all that my great-aunt would 
have most approved, and more, I 
asked: ‘“‘ Are you by any chance 
mistaking me for an actress ?”’ 

An untranslatable yelp of scorn 
came through the receiver. 

“Not on your sweet life, I’m not,” 
said the voice rudely, ‘‘ and don’t see 
any hope you ever will be. But, God 
helj me, I’ve got to get you into some 
sort of shape in the next three weeks, 
and you’re over an hour late already. 
Hop into a taxi quick, there’s a good 
girl, and we'll forget it. “Bye.” And 
with that he cut the call. I put my 
receiver back, wondering maliciously 
how much longer he would be kept 
waiting and what kind of a reception 
would have brewed for my namesake 
when she did turn up. 

The next disturber of the peace was 
a mendicant. He opened a telephone 
conversation in wheedling tones by 
asking if I would do him a great 
favour. I countered by inquiring the 
nature of the favour, and was not 
surprised to learn that it consisted 
of lending him two pounds sterling on 
no security whatever. [ said I was 
very sorry, but that he was unknown 
to me and I was afraid that in the 
circumstances I could not see my 
way... 

Passionate protests came over the 
wire. Surely I hadn’t forgotten mect- 
ing him at X. only a few weeks ago ? 
That evening party on the river... 
the punt, that little secluded back- 
water ? The voice positively yearned 
over the recollection. 

It so happened that I had never 
been to X. in my life, much less dallied 
in any backwater within forty miles 
of the place. I said so rather sharply. 

The voice changed the line of 
approach with suspicious promptitude. 
Well, the fact was that he had had 
his pocket-book stolen and it was 
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imperative that he should get to 
Gloucester that night. Wouldn’t I 

“No,” I said. 

That story about a stolen pocket- 
book is hoary with age. Besides, I was 
positive I did not know the man. 

The voice tried once more. ‘“ Can’t 
you trust my word ?” 

‘* No,” I replied callously. ‘‘ I can’t.” 

I am by no means certain that this 
call was meant for my namesake. X. 
is a popular river resort, and it was 
bad luck that he should hit on some- 
body who had never been there, though 
the introduction of the punt and tke 
seclusion was a little rash if it were 
just a ‘try on. The man came to 
my Office later in the day when I was 
out and tried to borrow the price of a 
drink off Miss Jones. She reported 
him to be a furtive, seedy-looking 
creature, unlikely to be the associate 
of a famous star. He got nothing 
from her. 

I came back to my office from an 
appointment one Saturday morping to 
be told by Miss Jones that a gentleman 
had rung up while I was out, and 
would I get into touch with him as 
soon as I came in. The name he left 
was familiar to me; it was famous, 
and its owner was in a line of business 
which closely touched my own. My 
heart dJeaped with excitement. I!f 
people of that calibre were noticing 
me I was heading for success. JI turned 
to the telephone. 

After the usual passage through 
various clerks and secretaries I was 
at last speaking to the Great White 
Chief himself. I stated my name and 
that I understood he had wished me 
to ring him up. 

“Yes,” he said. 
you?” 

Fighting for breath and quelling a 
vision of myself graciously conceding 
interviews to Captains of Industry, I 
replied, ‘“‘ Any time on Monday which 
would suit you.” 

“Oh!” said the voice at the other 
end, and it sounded disappointed. 
** Not till Monday ?” 
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“* Well,” I hedged, thinking rapidly, 
“today is Saturday, isn’t it, and 
unless it is anything very special 

“It is,” the voice broke in, adding, 
**to me.” 

The conversation was _ getting 
curiouser and curiouser, and I won- 
dered what could be in the wind. 
However, Big Business seemed eager 
for the interview, and in the circum- 
stances my policy was clearly to be 
strictly business-like. 

“We close at one o'clock,” I said 
sweetly but firmly, “‘so it seems as 
if Monday would be better. Any time 
after half-past nine I shall be in my 
office.” 

‘“* What ?”’ said the voice. 

I repeated, patiently, that at any 
time after half-past nine on Monday 
morning I should be in my office, of 
which I recited the address. 

Sounds suggestive of apoplexy came 
through the telephone, followed by an 
agonised cry of, ‘‘My God, I’ve got 
the wrong woman!” Then _ the 
receiver at the other end was slammed 
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on to its rest. Crash, too, went my 
dreams of success in that particular 
diraction. 

I do not to this day know what the 
man had in mind, though my friends 
did not fail to offer scurrilous sugges. 
tions and to point out that I had 
been provided with unrivalled material 
for levying blackmail. Possibly, but I 
am not a blackmailer. 

I had reached a stage when I hardly 
dared open a letter, a paper, or a door, 
and broke into a cold perspiration at 
the first sound of a telephone, when 
mercifully release came. My name. 
sake committed matrimony. More. 
over, she did it in the good old. 
fashioned way, renouncing her career 
and proclaiming her intention to 
devote her life thenceforward to wifely 
duties. 

My sigh of thankfulness must have 
been audible across two counties ; and 
when I had returned several misdirected 
wedding presents I sank gratefully back 
into obscurity. The episode was at 
an end. 
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NO BLOOD MONEY. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


OnE breezy morning in early October, 
out of a light haze that partially 
shrouded the horizon, the great four- 
masted barque Dalwhinnie revealed 
herself standing under short canvas 
for Astoria bar, and flying a pilot jack. 
She was on the port tack, coming 
down from Cape Disappointment, where 
she had made her landfall the evening 
before. She was not unexpected, as it 
was known she had left Nagasaki for 
Portland, Oregon, forty-three days 
earlier, and a pilot was soon avail- 
able. He came out of his boat, and 
his greeting as he climbed the poop 
ladder and stretched out a welcoming 
hand to the captain was somewhat 
peculiar. 

‘Mornin’, cap’en; back again to 
meet the boys,” he said with a grin. 

Grey-bearded Captain Drummond’s 
tight lips closed even tighter, for he 
knew what the pilot was alluding to. 

“ What are you going to do with her, 
pilot ?”’ he asked. 

“ Just dodge around and wait for a 
tug, cap’en. I guess one’ll be out 
directly; they’re expecting you. 
Though she’s flying light we'll have to 
take steam; it’s a dead muzzler across 
the bar.” 

The promised tug appeared, and after 
a short spell of bargaining, during 
which the tug-master used the argu- 
ment that there would be a stiff breeze 
blowing straight in the Dalwhinnie’s 
teeth, and that in ballast trim and 
standing out of the water like a balloon 
she would sheer badly, to which Captain 
Drummond countered with the asser- 
tion that with her light draft she would 
float anywhere where it was damp, a 
price was arrived at. During the 
argument the tug-master had been 
hampered by two factors—the first, 


the captain’s reputation for being. a 
hard bargainer; the second, the ap- 
pearance of a rival tug. A heaving 
line from the tug rattled on the Dal- 
whinnie’s main-deck. 

‘Bend on your hawser, cap, and 
let’s be gettin’ on,’ the tug-master 
yelled. ‘The boys are all waitin’ for 
ye in there.” : 

Again the captain’s lips tightened ; 
the ‘boys’ of this unusual badinage 
were the boarding-house runners, or 
crimps. Captain Drummond had a 
reputation in Astoria and Portland 
for not playing fair—that is, according 
to the lights of Astoria and Portland. 
He was that extraordinary tough pro- 
position, a Scottish shipmaster looking 
after his owners’ interests ; moreover, 
while doing that he was exceptionally 
dour. No mule that ever laid its ears 
back and lashed out with both hind 
hoofs could be more obstinate than 
Captain Drummond when he got his 
back up; and he was at his very worst 
—or best, according to the point of 
view—when dealing with the crimps of © 
the North Pacific coast. It was with 
them that he did not play fair. He 
was honest in all his other dealings, 
but he simply would not pay blood 
money; he just brushed aside the 
unwritten rules which almost all other 
shipmasters obeyed, cursed the crimps, 
and was prepared to sail short-handed 
if necessary. Even at that time he 
was short-handed; for he had been 
compelled to leave Nagasaki with only 
ten hands before the mast instead of 
sixteen; and with those, his officers, 
petty officers, and eight apprentices 
he had worked his heavy-handling 
windjammer across the North Pacific. 
He could not afford to lose another 
man or the authorities might declare his 
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ship unseaworthy. Then what about 
blood money ? He would be right up 
against a problem that harassed most 
shipmasters on the Pacific Slope—no 
blood money, no men. Invariably 
they paid up, cursed, and blotted their 
portage bills. Captain Drummond 
had never done so. ‘Twice he had 
ayoided doing it—once, indeed, after 
being supplied with men on a verbal 
promise—and that was why the 
‘boys’ were waiting for him. They 
were not letting him away with it a 
third time. 

The crimps of the North Pacific 
Coast, fortunately now gone with the 
square-rigged sailing-ships, were the 
most despicable of all human vultures. 
Banded together into powerful organ- 
isations, they frequently held ships 
that were loaded and ready for sea to 
ransom, and the authorities seemed 
powerless to cope successfully with a 
menace revolting in its cruelty and 
disregard of liberty of action. The 
methods of the crimps varied from the 
use of alcohol, dope, and sandbagging 
to secure their victims, to mutilation 
or murder of those who tried to thwart 
them. It was useless for a captain to 
appeal to his consul, or the port officials, 
against the demands for blood money 
which the crimps imposed; and the 
sum, which did not affect the seaman 
—it was his two months’ advance of 
pay from the ship to which he was 
supplied they were after—quite often 
reached as high as sixty dollars per 
head. It was a simple transaction. 


Hardly had the Dalwhinnie anchored 
when the crimps were off in their 
boats. To board the ship in daylight 
without the captain’s permission was 
one thing they could hardly do without 
risking international complications, 
the last thing the authorities wanted ; 
but with most ships they would 
have done it, knowing that their 
captains, feeling themselves in the 
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The shipmaster usually had to pay the 
crimp in ready money; usually, but 
not always, as Captain Drummond had 
once demonstrated. 

He suffered from no delusion about 
what lay ahead of him as his ship 
was towed across the bar in the teeth 
of the wind that bright October mom. 
ing. He knew that of all the crimps 
that infested the Pacific Slope none 
were more notorious and ruthless than 
those of Portland and Astoria: One 
of the latter, a woman known as 
Mother Grant, could give points to 
the most sinister boarding-house master 
in San Francisco or Puget Sound ; and 
she had the most convenient place of 
any for a boarding-house. The back 
of it overlooked the river, and on the 
veranda, which was a part of the long 
bunk-house, there were a pair of davits 
with a boat slung between them. A 
man could be sandbagged at the front 
door, carried through the house, 
dumped into the boat, and be out- 
ward bound on board a ship before he 
regained his senses. A quick profit! 
A matter of about a hundred and 
twenty dollars for hitting a man with 
a sandbag and rowing him a couple of 
miles! That was the sort of thing 
Captain Drummond was up against, 
but he was not dismayed. His Scottish 
heart beat high. His obstinacy was 
the one constant feature that shone 
like a star through a cloud of corrup- 
tion. No blood money had ever 
appeared in his portage bill, and, please 
God, it never would. 


power of the crimps, would avoid 
giving offence. With Captain Drum- 
mond, however, they had to be wary. 
Once before he had resisted them by 
force; so they contented themselves 
with hanging alongside waiting for 
the hands who were up on the forecastle- 
head, with the mate, getting in the 
tow-rope. One of them, the notorious 
One-eyed Murphy, went a little further. 
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“You back again, you porridge- 
swillin’, old double-crosser ? ’’ he yelled, 
waving a black bottle in one hand and 
a sheet of paper in the other. 

Captain Drummond, who had just 
seen the pilot off and was standing in 
the waist alone, watching two of the 
apprentices giving a final stow to the 
mizzen lower topsail, took no notice. 
With a rope-yarn One-eyed Murphy 
tied the sheet of paper to the bottle, 
then threw it on the deck, where the 
bottle smashed. 

“Lap that up, damn you, then read 
what I’ve written there,” he shouted. 
“Tt’s my terms. I’m runnin’ out yer 
crew, and blood money’s up to a 
hundred and fifty dollars a head to you. 
Thirty Goddarn golden pounds.” 

Captain Drummond ignored the mes- 
sage and walked aft towards the poop, 
followed by the jeers and cat-calls of 
the men in the boat. Their jubilation 
was short-lived, however. The ship’s 
anvil suddenly appeared on the top- 
gallant rail, where it was balanced 
for a moment, then dropped into the 
boat. It shore through the bottom 
timbers like a dud but deadly shell ; the 
boat filled and settled, while its sur- 
prised occupants yelled to men in the 
other boats to come round and help 
them out of the water. They blamed 
Captain Drummond, heaped curses on 
him, and threw sticks and empty 
bottles with inaccurate aim. To -the 
captain the thing was a mystery ; but 
the boatswain said later that one of 
the hands, an A.B. called Shorty, had 
been shanghaied once by One-eyed 
Murphy, and was out to get his own 
back. The captain decided to take a 
leaf out of the authorities’ book and 
pretend it was no business of his. 

Eight bells were struck, and the 
hands went into the forecastle for 
dinner. When they returned to the 
deck to smoke their pipes before 
resuming work the crimps tempted them 
from both sides. They tried to pass 
up bottles of potent rye whisky, but 
under the watchful eyes of Captain 
Drummond and his mate, who had 
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unexpectedly appeared on top of the 
forward house, no one accepted their 
offers. The mate, Mr Holmes, thought 
they would keep all their men, and he 
had good reasons for his optimism. 
The ship was a happy one, and by 
that time the hands had been eight 
months in her. They would have been 
more than foolish to leave seven 
months’ pay behind them and allow 
the captain to write: ‘‘ Deserted. 
Left no effects’? in the Official’ Log. 
Captain Drummond, with far more at 
stake, was not so sure; he had a 
much wider knowledge of the weak- 
ness of sailormen and the guile of the 
crimps than his junior. And the 
crimps were persevering. 

“Do ye call yerselves men?” one 
of them called up from his boat. 
‘** What sort of a dinner did ye get ? 
Measly salt junk an’ dawgs’ biscuits ! 
The coastin’ schooners can take the 
lot of ye. Forty dollars a month! 
forty dollars, soft tack all the time, 
three square meals a day! No lime- 
juice skipper to starve ye; no lime- 
juice mate to haze ye around! No 
more goin’ aloft ; ye’ll do all the work 
from the deck. No more batterin’ 
around the Horn! Pass out yer 
dunnage and come ashore to a free 
country !” 

‘* Free beer and a piano in my house, 
boys,” another cried, “‘and a nice 
soft job after ye’ve had a good holiday.” 

“The last time I was in your house 
I got free beer all right, but it was 
doped,” Shorty cried to One-eyed 
Murphy. ‘I had exactly three hours 
of a good holiday, and woke up next 
mornin’ at sea in a Blue Nose bound 
for Hamburg.” 

It was the sailors’ turn to jeer, and 
Murphy shook his fist at the captain in 
impotent rage. 

** You can’t watch ’em all the time, 
you old burgoo bustin’ four-flusher,”’ 
he yelled. ‘‘ The boys in Portland ’ll 
have ’em off ye, and you'll come to 
me on your hands an’ knees when 
you get back here.” 

There was a loud rattling. of chain 
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cable. Another vessel had towed in 
over the bar and let go her anchor. 
She was a down-east hell-ship from 
China—easy meat for the crimps, and 
they made for her with all speed. 
They swarmed aboard: some aft, 
some amidships, some forward. Some 
of them, with bottles sticking out of 
their pockets, climbed aloft and laid 
out on the yards to help those of the 
hands who were still furling the sails. 
From the Dalwhinnie’s poop Captain 
Drummond and Mr Holmes could see 
seamen pause in the act of picking 
up the folds of canvas to take a swig 
at the proffered bottles. 

“There they go, sir,” the mate 
called down to the captain, who was 
sitting at the cabin table, about an 
hour later. 

Sailors’ bags were being loaded 
into the boats; the crimps had got 
their human haul. One-eyed Murphy 
passed close to the Dalwhinnie on his 
way ashore, waved an empty bottle 
in triumph, then smashed it against 
the counter. The sailors from the 
down-easter joined in the delighted 
yapping of the crimps. 

Night fell without further incident, 
but Captain Drummond ordered an 
officer’s anchor watch. He wished he 
had his anvil back, but he still had a 
heavy grindstone and a couple of 
spare anchor shackles with which a 
boat that came alongside could be 
sunk. The following day all the sails 
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were unbent, neatly rolled up, and 
stowed away in the sail locker, where 
they would remain until the vessel 
was ready for sea again. During the 
afternoon a boat was seen approach. 
ing, and a hostile reception was_ pre. 
pared for it, but it contained an agent 
who had come off to say that he 
had engaged a pilot and a.tug to 
take the Dalwhinnie up to Portland 
next day. 

At dawn the tug came off. She was 
a large stern-wheeler, and was lashed 
alongside with her bow abreast of the 
ship’s foremast. They like to tow 
that way on the rivers of the Pacific 
Slope; they know the advantage of 
having part of the ship’s length in 
front of them to take the shock of the 
great floating snags. The pilot gave 
the order to weigh the anchor, and the 
links of the great chain cable came in 
readily enough with a chain messenger 
from the steam donkey working the 
windlass ; but when it came to securing 
the anchor by catting and fishing the 
mate made a discovery. Somewhat 
shamefacedly he went along to report 
to the captain that, in spite of the 
officer’s anchor watch, one of the 
hands was missing. Of all people, the 
man who had gone was Shorty. 

‘““He may have fallen overboard, 
mister,” the captain suggested. 

“T’m afraid not, sir,’ the mate 
replied. ‘‘ He has taken his gear with 
him.” 


Ill. 


The long tow up the Columbia 
River started, and as soon as the 
powerful tug got full headway on her 
she left a foaming wake that seemed 
to stretch from bank to bank. It was 
another bright morning, and though 
Captain Drummond knew that he was 
heading for a harvest of trouble that 
he had sowed on previous voyages, he 
was in high spirits as he watched the 
hands getting up the mooring ropes 
that were to be used in Portland. 


“These gaskets look untidy hang- 
ing down in bunches like that, Mr 
Holmes,” he said gruffly. ‘‘ Send the 
boys aloft and have them stretched 
along the yards and stopped to the 
jackstays.”’ 

This had never been done before. 
The gaskets—the lengths of one-and-a- 
half-inch manilla ropes used for making 
the furled sails fast to the yards—had 
been made up neatly; but far from 
feeling hurt, Mr Holmes smiled at the 
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order. He knew, none better, that 
behind the captain’s dourness and 
outward severity there lay a very 
kindly nature, and he also knew that 
the captain had a very soft spot for 
his apprentices. He wanted them to 
see the sights, and verily there was 
something worth seeing from their 
perches high aloft. Almost the whole 
way the country was heavily timbered, 
and most of the trees were magnificent 
pines. Here and there were clearings 
where enterprising pioneers had created 
ranches. The older houses were painted 
white, and gleamed through the dark 
pines among which they nestled. 
Others were rougher, the farmhouses 
and buildings being built of logs and 
roofed with bark, while the corduroy 
paths were made of branches of small 
trees laid horizontally across them. 
The fascinating panorama was continu- 
ally changing. In some places the 
navigable channel ran so close to the 
bank that the lower yard-arms almost 
touched the branches of the trees; 
at others the river widened out, and 
large four-masted schooners lay at 
small wooden wharves loading timber 
from the sawmills. It was all bewilder- 
ing to eyes that had seen little but 
empty sea and sky for six weary weeks ; 
but when the boys had not finished 
stretching out the gaskets by mid-day 
the mate gave them a hint not to 
overdo it. 


There was little wind, and the 


_powerful tug made light work of 


towing the almost empty ship. Just 
before the sun set she was being 
moored to the wharf at which she 
would load her grain. Evidently the 
battle might soon be resumed; for a 
party of rough-looking men hung about 
the wharf sullenly watching her as she 
was warped alongside. Captain Drum- 
mond felt that he dare not risk having 
one of the seamen as night watchman. 
Not one of them was exactly a total 
abstainer, and it would be sinful to 
expose them to temptation. He was 
sure the crimps would try something 
that very night when the hands were 
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likely to be discontented after a very 
long day’s work. 
‘““Why not get on to the police, 


sir ?”’ the mate asked. 
“The police!”’’ the captain snorted 
sarcastically. 


‘** Or the British Consul ? ”’ 

‘We'll manage ourselves, mister,” 
the independent old man said. ‘ Put 
Cecil on; he’s tough enough to tackle 
any crimp, and he’s too conscientious 
to go to sleep.” 

Cecil was the senior apprentice. He 
was usually ready to accept responsi- 
bility, but was secretly of the opinion 
that this offer of it came at an in- 
opportune time. He had a spell of 
anchor watch during the night, and 
had been on his feet since half-past 
four that morning. Already he was 
yawning and thinking of his bunk. 
The mate noticed that all the boys 
were yawning. 

“Turn in right away, Cecil,” he said, 
““and T’ll give you a call at eleven. 
[ll keep watch myself till then.” 

Cecil accepted the offer gratefully, 
and the mate went aft to tell the old 
man about it.’ 

“ Quite right,” Captain Drummond 
agreed. ‘‘I have some writing to do, 
and I must get all the papers ready 
for entering the ship in the morn- 
ing; but Tl come up round about 
ten o’clock and keep you company for 
a bit.” 

When he went up he and Mr Holmes 
paced fore and aft on the starboard 
side of the poop, the side next the 
wharf. Captain Drummond took the 
opportunity to instil into his chief 
officer much of his own detestation of 
the crimps and all their nefarious 
ways; he also discussed the ship’s 
business in a way he had never done 
before, and in the light of after events 
it was well that he did. Occasionally 
a dark figure would come out of the 
darkness, stand at the edge of the 
wharf peering up at the ship, then 
slink off again. The accommodation 
ladder had been lowered to allow the 
pilot to go ashore, and hoisted again. 
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The ship’s rail stood high above the 
wharf, and it would be difficult for 
anyone to get up to it. Once Mr 
Holmes went forward and stood listen- 
ing at the open forecastle door; he 
could hear nothing but the deep 
breathing of tired men. At eleven 
o’clock he woke Cecil and handed 
over to him. 

“The orders are to allow no one to 
leave the ship or anyone to board her,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Call me at once if you see, 
or hear, anything suspicious.” 

Cecil decided to keep walking as 
the best way of remaining awake. He 
avoided the poop, though. He was 
wearing heavy blucher boots, and all 
those who slept underneath it—the 
captain, the two mates, and the 
steward — were light sleepers. He 
walked the main-deck on the inshore 
side between the break of the poop 
and the forecastle. About twelve 
o’clock he heard a suspicious sound 
from the other side. Bent double he 
crossed the deck, raised his head 
slowly and cautiously above the level 
of the rail that crowned the bulwark, 
and looked down. A short distance 
forward, just abreast of the main- 
hatch, was a boat, and as he watched, 
the end of a long pole with a hook 
attached was being raised. The hook 
was placed over the rail, the thin 
twine stop which had attached it to 
the pole was broken, and he could see 
that the boat and the rail were con- 
nected by a rope up which a man 
began to climb. 

Cecil drew his sheath-knife, trans- 
ferred it to his left hand, and crawled 
forward under the shelter of the bulwark 
till he was abreast of the hook. A 
head rose confidently above the rail, to 
receive a terrific upper-cut on the 
point of the jaw. There was a cry of 
anguish ; the crimp fell backward and 
dropped a full fifteen feet into the boat, 
where, judging from the oaths, he 
injured some of his friends. Cecil 
promptly cut the rope, then ran aft 
to the cabin, where he knocked on 
the mate’s door. 


Ses ee 
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‘*Mr Holmes,”’ he cried. 

“* Yes,” a sleepy voice answered. 

‘““You’d better come out at ‘once, 
sir.” 

The mate was out of his bunk and 
into the cabin in a flash, but he was 
no quicker than the captain. 

** What is it, Cecil ?’’ the old man 
asked. 

“They’re trying to come aboard 
from a boat, sir,’’ Cecil answered. 

“Right! Call out the second mate, 
the rest of the apprentices, and the 
petty officers. Leave out the hands in 


the fo’e’sle. Watch the starboard side, 
Mr Holmes; this may only be a 
feint.” 


They rushed out on to the main- 
deck through the door in the break of 
the poop. Captain Drummond looked 
over the port side and saw the boat, 
then crossed over. 

“I thought so,”’ he cried. ‘‘ Two of 
you boys watch that boat and throw 
the grindstone into it if it doesn’t go 
away. The rest get belaying-pins and 
wait for those men who are trying to 
climb up the mooring ropes.” 

The first crimp to reach the ship 
came hand over hand up the back- 
spring that led from the forecastle- 
head to the wharf, and was promptly 
knocked on the head by the boatswain. 
The second climbed up an after mooring 
rope, only to have his knuckles smashed 
by the mate, armed with an iron 
belaying-pin, as he grabbed the poop- 
rail. Both men fell back on the wharf, 
where they were quickly dragged away 
into the darkness. Others who were 
climbing went down the ropes again. 
It had been a bloodless victory for the 
garrison of the Dalwhinnie, but an 
ambulance was required to remove the 
casualties of the attackers. After half 
an hour the others were ordered 
below. Cecil renewed his vigil, but 
no further incident occurred. 

After breakfast Captain Drummond 
went ashore and entered the ship. He 
next called at the Vice-Congulate and 
deposited the ship’s articles and register, 
following that by warning the charterers 
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that his vessel was ready for cargo. 
He also visited the agents and the 
ship-chandlers. Nobody mentioned his 
trouble with the crimps, and that— 
considering that it was well known in 
shipping circles—was not a particularly 
good sign. After the battle of the 
mooring ropes he would be left alone 
for a bit, he thought. He was wrong. 
That evening something in the nature 
of a bombshell hit the Dalwhinnie. The 
captain and the two mates were just 
finishing their evening meal in the 
cabin when the steward came in from 
the pantry. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “ but 
that’s Cecil to say there are two police- 
men on the wharf and they want to 
come aboard.” 

“Tell him to lower the accommoda- 
tion ladder,” the captain said. ‘‘ They’ll 
have come to inquire about last night’s 
riot.” 

* About time, too,’’ said Mr Holmes. 

A few minutes later two huge police- 
men, swinging their hickory clubs and 
very much aware of large revolvers 
with butts protruding from the open 
flaps, of holsters, entered the cabin. 

“You the captain ?”’ one of them 
inquired abruptly, at the same time 
putting a hand on his gun. 

“TIT am,” Captain Drummond 
answered. 

“Okay! I have a warrant for your 
arrest ; you’d better come quietly.” 

“T have no intention of resisting, 
if that’s what you mean,” the captain 


The mate got away from the ship 
early next morning. A stranger to 
Portland, he did not know where to 
fnd either the ship’s agent or the 
British Vice-Consul ; 
stevedore, who had come down to 
inspect the ship prior to loading her, 
gave him the address of an attorney. 
That gentleman did not seem to be 
keen on taking up the case, but when 
he learned that he would get his fee 
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said calmly. ‘Let me see your 
warrant.” 

It was in order. In all the awful 
majesty of the law a warrant had been 
sworn for the arrest of this lawless 
shipmaster who had just arrived in 
the peaceful state of Oregon. He was 
charged with attempted murder in the 
harbour of Astoria, or, alternatively, 
with criminal assault. Yes, the warrant 
was in order; though, naturally, it 
made no mention of the relationship 
between the sheriff who signed it and 
the complainant. In fact, the crimp 
whose boat had been sunk was the 
sheriff's brother. 

“Tl go into my room and pack a 
portmanteau, and I want to talk to 
my chief mate while I’m doing it,” the 
captain said. 

“Okay!” The policeman who had 
delivered the warrant turned to the 
second mate and the steward. “ You 
two guys quit; get out and stay out,” 
he said menacingly. , 

‘** When will the trial come off ?”’ the 
second mate ventured to ask. 

“Tomorrow mornin’, [I guess. They 
don’t waste no time on guys like him 
in Oregon.” 

A quarter of an hour later Captain 
Drummond went down the gangway 
of his own ship under arrest, and it 
was with mixed feelings that all hands 
watched him walk along the wharf in 
the gathering darkness and pass the 
group of grinning crimps at the shore 
end of it. 


in advance he led Mr Holmes to the 
Court just intime. Captain Drummond 
did not seem pleased to see either of 
them. Satisfied that the charge was 
ridiculous, he was prepared to conduct 
his own case, which suited the attorney 
very well, for about the last thing he 
desired was to get his client acquitted. 

There was, indeed, but little chance 
of that. The switorney did manage to 
get the major charge dismissed; but 
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on the matter of assault—weli, there 
were three casualties actually in hos- 
pital. Mr Holmes’ suggestion that the 
three men had been wounded at the 
wuarf in Portland, not in Astoria, was 
brushed aside as irrelevant by the 
attorney. The captain, of course, 
denied that he threw the anvil; but 
the court apparently adopted the atti- 
tude that the onus of proof that he 
did not lay with him. He could not 
have brought a single witness to prove 
it. The mate, with most of the 
hands, was on the forecastle-head ; 
the apprentices were aloft; the 
second mate was in his room oiling 
the patent log. 

“There's far too many of these 
British seafaring men raising hell at 
this port,” the bench declared. ‘‘ Thirty 
days without the option.” 

Captain Drummond left the court on 
his way to a cell with his head high. 
He did not deign to look at One-eyed 
Murphy, who occupied a prominent 
place in it. Mr Holmes was stupefied. 

“They can’t do that sort of thing to 
a British shipmaster,” he said to the 
attorney. 

“TI guess they've 
attorney replied drily. 

Mr Holmes decided to go and see 
the British Vice-Consul, a gentleman 
who was reputed to be not particularly 
interested in the trials and tribulations 
of those British shipmasters who re- 
fused to submit to the well-established 
customs of the port. After a short 
wait he was shown into the august 
presence. 

‘My name is Holmes, chief officer 
of the four-masted barque Dalwhinnie ; 
I represent the master,” he said. 

‘*“Oh! what’s the matter with him ? 
He was here yesterday.” 

“* He’s in jail !”’ 

“The best place for him !”’ 

** What the hell do you mean ?” Mr 
Holmes demanded indignantly. 

The Vice-Consul waved a deprecatory 
hand. 

“Nothing derogatory to your cap- 
tain, Mr Holmes, I assure vou,’ he 


done it,” the 
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said soothingly, ‘‘ but he isn’t exactly 
popular in Portland. You see, he has 
got up against vested interests, to use 
a cliché much loved by soap-box 
orators. I fully expected to hear about 
him being sandbagged, or worse, one 
dark night ; so he’ll be safer where he 
is for the present. But tell me how he 
got there.” 

Mr Holmes told him, and added his 
frank opinion of justice as administered 
in Portland. 

““Now, did he actually throw the 
anvil into the boat ?”’ the Vice-Consul 
asked. 

“He did not. If Captain Drummond 
says he didn’t throw the anvil, he 
didn’t throw the anvil. He isn’t built 
any other way. But,’’ Mr Holmes added 
with a grin, “the reason for that 
possibly was that he didn’t think 
of it.” 

The Vice-Consul, a much nicer man 
than Mr Holmes had expected to 
meet, was beginning to like this out- 
spoken, loyal, young Englishman. 

“Tm afraid there’s nothing we can 
do about it,” he said. ‘‘ He has been 
convicted in a court of law, and, between 
you and me, an appeal would be quite 
useless. Is there anything else I can 
do for you?” 

Mr Holmes told him about the 
crimps trying to rush the ship the 
first night they were alongside the 
wharf. 

“Ah! I can do something about 
that,’’ the Vice-Consul said. ‘* No one 
can board a British ship unless he has 
the captain’s permission or a_ police 
warrant. I'll tell the authorities they 
are acquiescing in a breach of inter- 
national law. That'll scare them. 
Anything else ?” 

** Yes; you've got the ship’s articles 
in your office. If I pick up one or two 
hands, will you sign them on ?”’ 

The Vice-Consul smiled broadly. 

‘** You'll never get a man in Portland 
except through the crimps; they're 
too well organised,”’ he said. 

*T have known it happen in ’Frisce 
a couple of times.”’ 
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“Yes, Mr Holmes, but the ’Frisco 
crimps are in their infancy compared 
with the Oregon ones. However, I'll 
do everything I possibly can for 
you.” 

“Such as helping me to get a clear- 
ance and handing over the register and 
articles if the ship is ready for sea 
before the captain gets out of jail?” 
Mr Holmes suggested. 

“Yes; but you would have to get a 
letter from him, and that wouldn’t be 
easy under the circumstances.” 

“T’ve got it already,” said Mr 
Holmes. 

Very soon, outraged law having 
been vindicated, the ship was being 
loaded with grain; for in spite of the 
crimps of Portland the world’s trade 
had to go on and the people of Europe 
must have bread. The loading was 
leisurely and delayed considerably by 
rain, which suited the mate’s book, 
and some time before she was ready he 
had a windfall. In accordance with 
the captain’s instructions he was not 
allowing the men to go ashore—and, 
indeed, most of them were not keen 
on going—but the apprentices were 
permitted to visit the Seaman’s Insti- 
tute in batches of four, and there Cecil 
met a Welsh sailor called Thomas 
who had been working in a mine up- 
country and was anxious to get home. 
He was equally anxious that none of 
the pay he would receive as an able 
seaman would go to the crimps in the 
shape of two months’ advance. He 
suggested to Cecil that he would go 
down to the ship and see the mate, but 
the senior apprentice was too wary 
for that; much better, he thought, 
that the mate should call at the Insti- 
tute the next evening. Mr Holmes 
did, and found that Thomas had other 
worries—worries in the shape of over 
two hundred pounds in cash and a gold 
watch. Mr Holmes relieved him of 
them and locked them up in the ship’s 
safe. Four days before the ship was 
due to leave the wharf Thomas hap- 
pened to wander into the Consulate 
while the mate was there—a coincidence 
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unlikely to convey anything to even 
the most watchful crimp—and before 
he came out he had signed on the 
Dalwhinnie’s articles. He had been 
taking his clothes down to the ship at 
odd times under cover of darkness. 
That night he went aboard, and until 
she left the wharf nobody except tle 
second mate, Cecil, and the steward 
knew he was there. Shorty’s place 
had been filled. 

But the mate’s worries were now 
bearing down on him in full flood. He 
was feeling the strain of doing the 
captain’s job and his own, and, more- 
over, he was working in an atmosphere 
of suspense. Wherever he went, the 
agents or the ship-chandlers, he felt 
that he was being watched. The 
loading was completed, and in the 
ordinary way the ship should have 
left the wharf and towed down to 
Astoria, where the final preparations 
for going to sea would be made. Mr 
Holmes said he wanted to get the 
sails bent first, and was ready to pay 
the extra wharf dues. He had heard 
that the crirnps were furious at their 
lack of success in getting the crew 
to desert, and he feared that anything 
might happen to Captain Drummond 
if the ship left without him. The 
Vice-Consul had made inquiries, and 
found that the captain would be 
released at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Mr Holmes decided he would 
try to leave the wharf an hour later, 
and that would give them time to get 
down to Astoria before it was fully 
dark. No Blue Peter would go up to 
the fore-truck. Secretly he arranged 
for a tug and pilot, and wrote to the 
agent at Astoria to order a tug and 
pilot to take them over the bar at 
daylight the following day. Every- 
thing seemed to be working perfectly, 
but that night he had a cruel 
disappointment: two of the hands 
sneaked ashore and did not return ; 
the crimps had got them. Almost a 
knock-out blow; for there were now 
only eight hands before the mast, but 
he knew that Captain Drummond 
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would sail with half that number—if he 
would be allowed to. 

‘““You’re very short-handed, Mr 
Holmes,” the Vice-Consul demurred. 
‘** Kight hands before the mast when 
you should have sixteen. I don’t 
think I should be justified in handing 
over your papers and helping you to 
get your clearance.” 

“That’s only two short of the crew 
we had when we arrived. She’s a 
handy ship, too, although she’s big ; 
and Captain Drummond isn’t likely 
to be caught with too much canvas 
on her.” 

“H’m! [il think it over and let 
you know tomorrow, when you'll want 
the papers.” 

Only one more day and Mr Holmes 
was getting jumpy; so much so that, 
when at eight o’clock that evening 
as he was sitting in the cabin with the 
second mate an unearthly din broke 
the stillness of the wharf, he started 
nervously to his feet. 

“What the hell is 
demanded. 

They listened. It sounded as if two 
intoxicated tom-cats were shrieking 
defiance at each other, but as they got 
used to it they discovered that a duet 
was being attempted— 


that ?”’ he 


‘*So kind, kind and gentul is she-he, 
Kind is my Ma-a-hary.”’ 


One of the singers had a piping treble 
note which broke in a confused, reedy 
crescendo. The officers went out on to 
the main-deck. 

*“What on earth’s the 
Cecil ?”’ the mate shouted. 

“It’s Parry and Jenkins, sir.” 

** Have they come to rejoin ?” the 
mate asked eagerly. 

“No, sir, just a visit. They’ve 
come to do you in, and pay their 
respects to everybody else.” 

** Are they drunk, Cecil ?”’ 

** Very,” said Cecil. 

“About how drunk ? 
s.and ?” 

** Stand, sir; 
could sit.” 


matter, 


Can they 


I don’t believe they 
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“Ask them on board,” the mate 
said. ‘“‘Lower the ladder and see 
they don’t fall off it.” 

Cecil and two other apprentices 
helped them on to the main-deck, 
where they stood, or rather swayed. 

** Where’s that blasted mate ?”’ one 
of them bawled. 

“Along aft here, Parry,” the mate 
cried. 

They staggered aft and were helped 
into the cabin. In spite of their belli- 
cose intentions they were inclined to 
be playful. One of them tried to 
dance with the actions of a clumsy 
bear; the other tried to pick up the 
threads of the song which had been 
interrupted on the wharf. 

“Have a drink,’ the mate sug- 
gested. 

‘“* Mister, now you're talkin’,” Parry 
replied with great earnestness. 

Each was given half a tumbler of 
rum, which increased their amiability. 
Cecil’s diagnosis had been pretty 
accurate; both were holding on to 
the edge of the cabin table to save 
themselves from falling off their chairs. 
Mr Holmes was anxious to find out 
whether they had been sent down to 
the ship by the crimps, or were merely 
paying a convivial call on their own; 
and an admiring reference to them as 
being regular revellers produced the 
boastful story that they had been 
playing truant from One-eyed Murphy’s 
Portland establishment since before 
noon, and in the interval had been 
painting the town, as represented by 
its low drinking dens, red. This was 
satisfactory, but something much more 
startling was to come; and it was the 
quick-witted second mate, his brain 
unclouded by the worries of his 
superior, who was the first to get on 
to it. 

** Kill him ; kill the bloody tyrant ! ” 
Parry shouted, and banged the table 
with his fist. 

** Wednesday at eight: prison gate. 
\Vednesday at eight: prison gate,” 
Jenkins chanted, as if the phrases were 
an aid to memory. 
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The second mate winked at Mr 
Holmes and made a gesture suggesting 
a stricter attention. Parry, who was a 
man of some education, got on to his 
feet, and, clinging to his chair, made 
an oration the gist of which was that 
Captain Drummond was a cruel oppres- 
sor of poor sailormen and the bloodiest 
tyrant since Nero. 

“ Kill him,” he yelled, waving a hand 
as if to embrace an audience. 

‘““ Wednesday at eight: prison gate,”’ 
Jenkins chanted. 

Gradually the shape of a _ plot 
emerged from their drunken drivel. 
Captain Drummond was to be met at 
the gates of the jail by a mob instigated 
by the crimps, and Parry, as one who 
had suffered at the hands of the 
inhuman shipmaster, was to be the 
principal speaker. To the two officers, 
and to Cecil and his fellow apprentices, 
who stood patiently waiting, the whole 
thing became obvious; not only 
obvious but certain. In vino veritas. 
Satisfied that he had heard everything 
of importance, and tired of the maudlin 
talk of the seamen, now half asleep, 
Mr Holmes made a sign. Strong hands 
seized Parry and Jenkins, and dragged 
them farther aft to where the steward 
had removed the lazarette hatch. Their 
matches and knives having been re- 
moved, they were unceremoniously 
dumped on top of some bags of potatoes 
and left to sleep off their potations. 
Mr Holmes also slept well that night, 
for the two seamen were securely 
battened down. 

Next morning he found the Vice- 
Consul delighted to hear that he had 
got his hands back and ready to give 
him his papers, but greatly perturbed 
at the rest of his news. 

“Do you know what this means, Mr 
Holmes ?”’ he asked gravely. 

“Tt means a hostile demonstration 
against the old man when he comes 
out, but that won't worry him,” 
the mate replied with a grin. “ Tll 
send the second mate up to look 
after him.” 

“Té means a good deal more than 
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that. If I know Portland, it means 
an attempt to organise a lynching, and 
that would worry him.; Look here ; 
I'll go round and see the Governor of 
the jail. He’s a gentleman and has 
nothing to do with these vermin.” 

An hour later the Vice-Consul re- 
turned, and, to the relief of the now 


thoroughly anxious mate, he was 
smiling cheerfully. 
“It’s all right,” he said. ‘“ The 


. Governor agrees with me. He has seen 


what mob oratory and a liberal supply 
of rye whisky can do to inflame a 
crowd of these bar-loafers. The cap- 
tain’s sentence expires tomorrow: at 
exactly one minute past twelve he’ll 
be released. Il meet him and be 
personally responsible for getting him 
down to the ship. How early can you 
sail?” 

‘They won’t move her in the dark, 
but [ll try and get away at the first 
streak of dawn. I'll get off and see 
about the tug and the pilot.” 

Although all hands were busy, the 
rest of the day dragged miserably, for 
Mr Holmes, and when evening came 
the minutes seemed like hours. He and 
the second mate walked the poop, and 
both were keyed up. Could anything 
go wrong at the last moment? The 
pilot would be all right. From the 
Vice-Consul Mr Holmes had learned 
that the pilots, both at Portland and 
Astoria, were entirely free of the 
influence of the crimps; as members 
of one of the most responsible pro- 
fessions in the world they strictly 
minded their own business. The tug- 
owners were not so uniformly reliable, 
though the owners of the tug the mate 
had ordered had a good reputation. 
She was the one which towed them up 
—a passenger vessel used for towing 
only during the grain season. 

These, and other things, the mates 
discussed earnestly as they paced 
fore and aft, having previously told 
Cecil, who had been reinforced for the 
night by another apprentice, that he 
could go into the galley and keep 
warm, for the nights were turning 
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chilly. They would call him when 
they wanted him. About half-past 
ten footsteps on the wooden planking 
echoed from the deserted wharf. A 
man was coming along carrying a 
portmanteau. It was the pilot, who 
explained that he would rather sleep 
on board than get up in the middle of 
the night at his home, which was 
over two miles away. His wife liked 
it better that way. A gang plank was 
pushed out; for the ship was now so 
deep in the water that her rail was 
almost level with the wharf, and 
promptly hauled in again after the 
pilot got on board. After giving him 
‘a drink, and seeing he was all right 
for the night, the mates returned to 
the poop. About half-past twelve 
there were more footsteps. The cap- 
tain and the Vice-Consul were coming 
along. The Vice-Consul wasted no 
time ; he shook hands with the captain 
and vanished into the darkness. He 
had indeed been a good friend. 

It was good to see Captain Drum- 
mond in the light from the lamp that 
hung over the cabin table. His iron- 
grey locks had been shorn and his 
beard closely trimmed ; but for a con- 
victed criminal who had just been 
released after thirty days in prison 
he carried his cropped head high and 
retained his old confident look. 

** 'You’re looking very well, sir,”’ the 
mate remarked. 

‘Why not? I have had free board 
and lodgings from the State of Oregon 
for a month, and they fed me well. 
My bed was a bit hard—otherwise, no 
complaints. Tell me, Mr Holmes, have 
you kept all the hands ?”’ 


There was little in the way of joy 
round the prison gates some two hours 
later, and the least joyful person 
among the. gang of crimps and the 
crowd of ruffians they liad attracted 
was One-eyed Murphy. Loud and 
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“The crimps got Parry and Jenkins, 
sir; but they’re back.” 

“* Where are they now ?” 

The mate pointed to the battened 
lazarette hatch. 

** They’re down there, sir,” he said. 

“Splendid! The Consul tells me 
you have ordered the tug and the pilot 
for five o’clock.” 

“Yes, sir. The pilot’s aboard 
already ; I hope the tug turns up.” 

*“* We must just trust in Providence,” 
the old man said calmly. ‘‘ Mr Holmes, 
you have done well; it won’t be 
very long before you get a command, 
if my word goes for anything in the 
company. Good-night.” 

The mate’s face flushed. Praise from 
a captain like his present one was 
indeed sweet ; but it did not help him 
to sleep, and he was glad to be called 
at a quarter to five. He went on 
deck to give orders to single up the 
mooring ropes, and became aware of a 
moving, baleful green eye glaring at 
him. His heart leapt ; it was the star- 
board side-light of the tug. She was 
made fast alongside, and soon the 
ship was hanging to the wharf by only 
two mooring lines. 

**Let go for’'a’d; let go aft; slow 
ahead the tug,” the pilot shouted. 

The Dalwhinnie moved along the 
wharf and her head canted outward. 
When full daylight came she was in 
the middle of the river, with the banks 
rapidly slipping away behind her. 
There was joy around her decks that 
morning, and the powerful splashing 
of the tug’s stern-wheel was about 
the sweetest music Mr Holmes ever 
heard. 


blasphemous was his indictment of 
fortune. He had lost his seamen, and 
they were due to be shipped in a German 
barque that very night; indeed they 
would have been shipped already had 
they not been reserved for this demon- 
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stration. It had been a mysterious 
disappearance, and he could only 
conclude that one of the other crimps 
had double-crossed him; for although 
the confederation presented a united 
front to all other interests its members 
were not above what is called in 
modern parlance ‘highjacking.’ It 
never seemed to have dawned on him 
that the missing men might have re- 
turned to the Dalwhinnie. 

By half-past eight the crowd had 
become restive, and already the ugly 
words ‘‘Lynch him!” were being 
heard in answer to a frenzied appeal 
by a substituted orator. One of the 
sheriff's men, who had gone up to the 
jail to find out the cause of the delay, 
returned out of breath. 

“He’s gone!” he shouted. 
old piker was let go hours ago!” 

“* Down to the ship !’’ Murphy yelled. 

On his way he collected his brother, 
the sheriff, who was lurking in a 
saloon not far away. Before they 
reached the wharf they were aware 
that no tall spars were towering 
above it. 

‘““Where’s the Dalwhinnie and that 
old shark Drummond ?” the sheriff 
asked the wharfinger. 

“Gone ; left three hours ago.” 

“But he can’t have gone with only 
half a crew; he couldn’t have got a 
clearance.” 

‘“* Sure he’s gone ; cleared and sailed. 
She’ll be over the bar by now,” the 
wharfinger said. 

“Like hell she will,” One-eyed 
Murphy growled. ‘“‘ She’ll take all day 
to get down the river.” 

“Get hold of the fastest launch in 
the port,” the sheriff shouted to his 
brother. ‘‘ Can you give me the names 
of two of her hands ? ” 

“Yep, they’re in this note-book; I 
got them from those two stiffs when 
they weren’t sober.” 

It was well on in the afternoon before 
the launch containing the sheriff and 
his crimp brother overhauled the four- 
masted barque. 


“The 
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“Stop instantly,” the sheriff, who 


was waving two papers, shouted. 
“T’ve one warrant to arrest the 
ship and another for two of her 
crew.” 

** We can’t stop a ship this size here,” 
Captain Drummond replied. ‘‘ Can we, 
pilot ?” 

‘** You can if you like, I guess,” the 
pilot said. ‘‘ I won’t be responsible for 
the damage.” 

‘‘ Hang a ladder over the side then,” 
the sheriff suggested. 

‘No, no,” the captain answered 
blandly. ‘‘ I’ve already done a month 
in prison, and I’m not endangering the 
life of a sheriff of the United States in 
case I get six months. You'll have to 
wait till we get to Astoria.” 

The brothers were under no illusion 
that this shipmaster, now so concerned 
for their safety, would baffle them yet 
if he got half a chance. Perforce, how- 
ever, they remained in the launch and 
shadowed the Dalwhinnie all the way 
to Astoria, where the sheriff, but not 
his brother, was allowed on board when 
the ship anchored. The sheriff pro- 
duced the two warrants—one for the 
arrest of the British four-masted barque 
Dalwhinnie, on the grounds that being 
three men short of the crew she had 
on arrival she was unseaworthy ; the 
other for the arrest of two able seamen 
named Olsen and Deas on a charge of 
breaking into a ship-chandler’s store 
in Portland. 

‘** This warrant has been made out on 
wrong information,’ Captain Drum- 
mond said. ‘I have exactly the same 
number of men on board now that I 
had when [I arrived.” 

‘“‘That’s impossible; I know of at 
least three that skipped.” 

‘“One of them was replaced by a 
man who signed on in Portland; the 
other two were—er— induced to return. 
Steward, bring the articles.” 

The sheriff, almost beside himself 
with rage, shoved the other warrant 
under Captain Drummond’s nose. 

“Tl take these two men; you'll 
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be short-handed enough then,’ he 
snarled, with the air of one playing 
the ace of trumps. 

“Tm afraid you won't,” the captain 
said. 

“What do you mean ?”’ the sheriff 
demanded. ‘‘ You're still inside terri- 
torial waters.” 

“Yes, but these men aren’t. If you 
will look at the articles you will see 
that they were left in hospital in 
Nagasaki. I don’t know how you got 
their names.” 

In his chagrin the sheriff lost his 
temper completely. 

“That doesn’t matter,” he shouted. 
‘What does matter is that your ship 
stays right here until I give you per- 
mission to go.” 

Captain Drummond _ shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘You'll stay right here,” the sheriff 
repeated, ‘‘ and Ill take damned good 
care that you stay right here.” 

‘** Tl wish you good evening, sheriff,” 
said the captain. 

Still fuming the sheriff got down 
into the launch, where he found his 
brother staring up at the grinning, 
contented faces of two brands that 
had been plucked from the burning 
two nights before. 

“ They’re the two guys I had in my 
house,”’ One-eyed Murphy said bitterly. 
“They’ve been thankin’ me for the 
drinks I gave them.” 

‘* Why in hell didn’t you give me 
their names instead of the names of two 
guys who were left in Japan three 
months ago?” the sheriff demanded 
heatedly. 

“* How in hell could I when I didn’t 
know they were there ?”’ his brother 
replied with equal heat. 

‘“* Never mind, we’ll get them in the 
morning; it'll only mean swearing a 
fresh warrant.” 

By that time it was dark. The stars 
shone brightly in a clear sky, and a 
strong breeze from offshore whistled 
through the rigging. What a chance 
to get an offing, to make a brave start 
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to the homeward passage ! About nine 
o’clock a police launch came off, 


circled slowly round the ship, and 
returned to the beach. A little later 
a boat came alongside. It contained 
the pilot, who held the same ideas 
about early -rising as his opposite 
number in Portland. Captain Drum. 
mond said nothing about his trouble 
with the sheriff; and, indeed, the pilot 
had troubles of his own. 

‘**T’m sure glad to see you, cap’en,” 
he said. “ I make the draught a couple 
of inches over twenty-three feet.” 

“ That’s about right, pilot.” 

““Tve had no luck lately ; I don’t 
think I’ve handled a deep ship for a 
month, and there are three steam- 
boats due on tomorrow afternoon's 
tide each drawing round about twenty- 
five feet.” 

At that time pilotage was paid on 
draught, the ratio of the scale rising 
steeply with every foot over twenty. 

“But you'll be out in plenty of 
time for them, pilot,” the captain 
said. 

“I don’t know,” the pilot said, 
shaking his head doubtfully. ‘I got 
a hint before I left the pier just now 
that there wouldn’t be any tow-boats 
moving in the morning. Some trouble: 
a strike, perhaps. That Sheriff 
Murphy’s down from Portland. He’s 
like a ham at a Jewish picnic, that 
guy ; @ sure embarrassment.” 

** Did you notice the sunset, pilot ?” 
the captain asked casually. 

“*T did,” said the pilot. 


‘* When the sun sets as clear as a bell, 
An easterly wind as sure as hell.” 


For a time he puffed thoughtfully 
at his cigar. “‘I get you, cap’en,”’ he 
said. 

““She’s a handy ship, pilot,” the 
captain urged. 

**T don’t doubt it, but that’s not the 
point. The real danger in sailing a deep 
ship across the bar, as opposed to 
towing her, is the risk of the wind 
dropping, and if she grounds at the 
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top of high water—well, some fine 
ships have ended up here. You’ve 
seen the bones of some of them your- 
self.”” 

‘“T have,” the captain admitted. 

“ Still, I don’t see why I should lose 
a fat wad of dollars maybe because a 
tug-boat man has a grievance. The 
tide is just right. Have her hove dead 
short by five o’clock in case the tug 
comes off. If she doesn’t ... well, 
we'll see.” 

They started heaving in the cable 
long before five, and if the pilot had 
been on deck he might have wondered 
why they did it by hand instead of 
using the donkey-engine; why no 
orders were shouted; why, home- 
ward bound, no chanties were sung. 
Mr Holmes called him at a quarter to 
five. 

“‘ Hove short, pilot,’ he reported. 

*“ Any tug in sight ?” 

“No.” 

“Ts the wind still easterly ?” 

“Yes; easterly and pretty strong. 
It’s a fine clear morning.” 

* Right,” the pilot said. 
up in @ minute.” . 

He got up on to the poop, had a 
look round, and ordered the three 
lower topsails and the foretopmast 
staysail to be set, and the yards 
trimmed for the manceuvre he intended 
to carry out. ‘“‘ Heave aweigh,” he 
shouted. 

The Dalwhinnie was lying across the 
tide, the strong offshore wind holding 
her stern up against it. She was 
lying in an awkward berth with another 
anchored vessel to seaward of her 
looming up in the half-light. For once 
Captain Drummond was fidgety. He 
knew his ship—knew what he could do 
with her and what she would do for 
him; but he also knew that if he 
attempted to interfere the independent 
pilot would probably order the cable 
to be slacked away and the ship 
brought up again. Again there was 
no singing. From the poop they could 
hear the clink of the windlass pawls 
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above the whistling of the wind. An 
apprentice came from forward. 

** Anchor’s aweigh, sir,’ he reported. 

The pilot issued his orders quietly 
and confidently, and within two minutes 
the captain’s mind was at ease. That 
pilot could handle a sailing-ship. He 
canted the Dalwhinnie’s head straight 
towards the anchored vessel; a per- 
fectly safe manceuvre as, with her 
fore lower topsail aback, the four- 
masted barque had sternway on her, 
and gradually worked her round till 
her jib-boom was pointing for the 
bar. 

‘“‘ Square the fore-yards; steady as 
she goes ; loose everything,” he shouted. 

There was no lack of noise now— 
loud, eager working cries ; the flapping 
of loosed sails before they were sheeted 
home; the whirring of ropes running 
through blocks. Rapidly, for a short- 
handed crew, the towering pillars of 
canvas grew, and with every additional 
sail that was set the speed increased. 
But only for a time; though the 
breeze remained fresh the bow-wave 
lessened, the wake was not frothing so 
merrily. 

“Put your best leadsman in the 
chains, cap’en,” the pilot said. 

The best leadsman in the ship was 
Parry—not the Parry of the quavering 
voice that extolled the virtues of Mary, 
but a clear-eyed, confident Parry who 
knew his work and did it. He got 
bottom with his first cast. 

** And a half, four,’”’ he chanted. 

Twenty-seven feet, and it remained 
at that for the next five minutes. The 
bottom seemed to be pretty level. 

**By the deep four,” Parry sang, 
and there was an urgent note in his 
voice. 

Twenty-four feet; there was less 
than a foot of water under the great 
ship’s keel, and the tide was going 
back. Captain Drummond looked in- 
quiringly at the pilot, who smiled, for 
the wind was freshening. 

‘The shoalest bit, cap’en,”” he ex- 
plained. 
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“And a quarter less five,” Parry 
chanted. 

‘** She’s over it; that’ll do the lead,”’ 
said the pilot. 

Over the bar and outside the three- 
mile limit. Relieved of the strain the 
pilot was inclined to be chatty as he 
and the captain walked the poop. 

“Well, cap’en, I suppose the boys 
skinned you good and proper this 
time,” he said. 

“They did not; they didn’t get a 
cent.” 

“What ?” the pilot cried. ‘‘ Do you 
mean to say you’ve got away again 
without paying the crimps any blood 
money ?” 

“IT do; though that sheriff was 
coming off to see me this morning on 
their behalf. By the way, if you happen 
to see him tell him I’m very sorry I 
couldn’t wait to say good-bye.” 

‘““Cap’en, you’re sure asking for it,” 
the pilot said earnestly. ‘“‘ The next 
time you come to Oregon they’ll not 
be after your money, but your life. 
And that’s no jest. Mother Grant got 
the second mate of a Norwegian steam- 
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boat into her house the other night, 
but he escaped; at least he thought 
he did. He was found floating between 
the piles of the salmon wharf with the 
shaft of a knife sticking out of his 
back.” 

“Tm not coming back to Oregon, 
thank God; I’m retiring at the end 
of this voyage.” 

“You're lucky, cap’en. Cottage 
by the sea, flagstaff and telescope. 
Eh?” 

‘*“Not on your life, pilot. Did you 
ever hear about the sailor who was 
paid off in a Scottish port after a 
terrible Western Ocean passage ? He 
got hold of an oar, put it over his 
shoulder, and started off inland. A 
friend met him and asked him what he 
was doing. ‘Doing,’ he said. ‘I’m 
walking on until somebody stops me 
and asks me what the thing I am 
carrying is. The place where that 
happens ’ll suit me. [I'll settle there for 
life.’ Well, pilot, I don’t need an oar ; 


[ve got the place—and if One-eyed 
Murphy wants me he can come across 
and shanghai me out of Pitlochry.” 
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BY-WAYS. 


BY W. F. 


WHEN the gean trees shed their 
blossom, and the leafage colours change 
from spring’s diaphanous promise to 
the fulfilment of mid-summer; when 
the drift and dust of traffic pours, like 
an unrestful stream, along the main 
roads of the land, the by-ways beckon 
into worlds of silence and repose. 
By-ways attract me then, and at all 
seasons of the year, those lanes that 
lead somewhere, or nowhere; farm 
loanings, near-cuts with definite pur- 
pose, or tracks that simply fade away 
at broken gates, or into tumbled moors ; 
aud those capricious windings that 
follow burns, merely for company, one 
would think. Each holds its own 
associations, fits a mood, recalls a 
memory, suggests new variations on 
old themes. 

Quips and fancies, gleam and shadow, 
unsubstantial intercourse with folk of 
yesterday, who come as friends return- 
ing from a distant land to walk beside 
me for a while. They pass the time of 
day, just as they used to do, and we 
pick up the threads of an unfinished 
argument just where they were broken 
long ago. Some there are who need 
not cross the boundary-line in order 
to project their essence upon one’s 
consciousness. They haunt while still 
alive, and seem to keep a portion of 
themselves, like watch-dogs, to guard 
their favourite walks, so that one feels 
a trespasser on forbidden ground. 

The manse loaning, from the level 
crossing, past the quarry-hole, down 
to the kirk burn, is dedicated by 
unwritten agreement to the Minister 
and the Dominie. They leave behind 
them after evening strolls a suggestion 
of themselves, an intangible something 
that speaks as plainly as a warning 
notice-board. It hits me with uneasi- 
ness when I pass that way, and village 
boys experience the same qualms. 
“You must be gone; these walks are 
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mine.” Cupid, trundling a motor-tyre, 
watches the laurel bushes at the corner 
near the manse, prepared for instant 
flight. The manse gate lurks in 
bushes; the Minister (or his shade) 
lurks just inside the gate. In concrete 
or abstract form he may dart out, to 
reproach a sinner, or merely to keep 
tryst with his friend the Dominie. 

From the level-crossing gates to the 
bridge across the burn is their domain ; 
beyond that their influence ceases at 
Mr Pringle’s farm, an oasis sprawled 
athwart the lane, a mellow island 
between manse and kirk. By day 
there are always cheerful sights and 
sounds, subdued at night to murmur- 
ings and the silent passage of cats. 
The farmyard has absorbed the lane, 
and live stock have usurped it for 
their private relaxation, for leisurely 
dalliance, as a sleeping-place on sunny 
afternoons, and as a promenade for 
families. ‘The old sow and her litter, 
chickens, young turkeys, and stray 
sheep. Jock, the bull, sticks his great 
head through the window of his box, 
rumbling mildly, and rich midden 
perfumes follow Mr Pringle to the 
kirk on Sunday mornings. To sniff 
that balmy air carried through open 
doors, diluted by the scents of hedge- 
rows and growing crops, gives pleasant 
sermon dreams to Mr Pringle nodding 
in his pew. Apple Close they call the 
farm, and I like to pause there, to 
reorientate my wits and bring them 
back from the spell of mystic places, 
gently and without a jar, to the 
realities of life. 

Apple Close, friendly branches drop- 
ping fruit beyond the garden wall, and 
children coming after school to gather 
red-cheeked windfalls unrebuked. 

Youth flourishes amid the old stone 
buildings; I never saw so many lads 
and boys collected on one farm, and 
every grown man seems to have a son 
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employed, while Mr Pringle, satirically 
bland, raspberry -nosed and with twink- 
ling grey eyes, moves among his people 
all day long, his pockets full of tit-bits 
for man and beast: a crust of bread 
for Sally the brood mare, sweeties for 
the lads, and a hard apple for daft 
Davie who has no teeth. 

I love this mingling of ages, of old 
with new, of venerable walls and hoary 
trees with the bright impertinence of 
modern things. Grand-dads and grand- 
sons, grey-faced sheep-dogs and pups, 
while among the implements of hus- 
bandry one sees the same kind of 
contrasts. A tractor, still gaudy in its 
coat of shining paint, beside an archaic, 
rusty plough that takes one back a 
generation to the days when cultivated 
lands drifted in slow rotation from crop 
to crop. Youngsters pat the tractor, 
grizzled men look thoughtfully upon 
the plough, recalling memories of long, 
straight furrows turned with care and 
pride across the stubble-fields, of gold 
that altered foot by foot to brown, of 
wheeling gulls, and the steam from 
horses on November afternoons. The 
tractor, far less sweet, has shouldered 
them aside, and fumes are never quite 
so convincing as honest sweat. They 
regard tractors with suspicion, the 
drivers with contempt that may, 
perhaps, hide some envy. 

These silvery-headed ones pounce on 
persons like myself, something akin to 
the ploughs in obsoletism, and infer 
that I, too, belong to a former age. 
We are all “ wearing awa’,”’ they say, 
and go maundering off into tales of 
yesterday when we were all boys 
together, till their identities grow 
confused, merging into the filmy shapes 
that meet me in the by-ways. These 
are the rightful inheritors of unfre- 
quented trails: near-cuts from farm 
to farm, from farms to cottages. The 
generation following them on clanking 
wheels has no use for deviations from 
smooth - surfaced roads, and so the 
woodland tracks grow fainter year by 
year, till only visible to those who 
need no ribbon clues to guide their 
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footsteps where a once clear line dies 
amid spreading fern and moss. 

A near-cut is not always the quickest 
way from one place to another. “ As 
the crow flies”’ is a misleading term, 
except for crows. As the pheasant 
walks, or the rabbit hops, would be 
more correct, and there is always a 
suggestion of deliberate misguidance 
in their winding course. A disused 
lane starts well enough, but soon loses 
its original character when untrimmed 
hedges grow and interlace their top- 
most boughs, while brambles, gorse, 
and weeds press in disorderly ranks 
upon the ever-narrowing space that 
once was road. The lane becomes a 
track, overgrown and tricky under- 
foot, swamps form in every hollow, 
and wild creatures add it to their list 
of promenades; a hunting-ground for 
stoats, a busy harvest-field for squirrels. 

There is a clearing in Restharrow 
Wood, at the edge of just such a for- 
gotten lane, where tinkers shelter with 
their tents and caravans. They are a 
race apart, not over-popular with Mr 
Pringle and his like, who class them 
with rogues and vagabonds;_light- 
moving, light-fingered gentry whose 
picturesqueness is no offset against 
thievish ways. They float into the 
district from unknown parts, arriving 
like summer bird migrants, a jaunty 
feather in their hats, brilliant scarfs 
about their necks. They are said to 
speak ‘algebra,’ a lingo beyond the 
understanding of an ordinary man, 
which strange tongue acts as a kind of 
smoke-screen when farmers bring their 
guns to bear on suspected pirates of 
their chicken-coops. 

I do not object to these Gypsy folk, 
who seem to match the wildness of 
Restharrow, to tone with hawks and 
jays, bright-eyed and illusive as the 
beasts that slip and glide through 
thickets and jungle tufts of grass. 
They never mingle with the spirits of 
the countryside, but remain apart, 
wary, aloof, and slightly sinister ; 
unholy shades at night, setting their 
snares in runways up and down the 
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woods. Keepers, police, and farmers 
are banded together against them, but 
still they come and go, flashing teeth 
and selling brooms ; mysterious people 
around whose doings legends cluster, 
brooding in a mirky cloud above their 
camping-grounds and cooking-pots. 

Their dogs are like themselves, lean, 
furtive, white-fanged lurchers, uncanny 
in guile, fighters when cornered, but 
generally slinking at a master’s heels, 
or sleeping in the dim interiors of tents 
and caravans. Tinkers’ tykes. Big 
Tom the keeper hates them, peppering 
them when he can with shot, but they 
bear charmed lives, so that he shoots 
in vain. Sometimes he thinks to raid 
the camp, but all he gains are smiles 
and civil words. There may be odours 
from the cooking-pot that suggest 
game, feathers in hats that remind 
him of lost birds. and certain insult 
added to injury when withered crones 
offer to tell his fortune for a silver coin. 
He can only sniff and look about him, 
mutter curses on the tinker band, and 
retire resentfully with loss of face. 

Big Tom is an enemy of by-ways. 
They should not exist on gentlemen’s 
estates, and so he misses half the charm 
that might beguile his hours of guard- 
ianship. There is no message in the 
woods for him, no lure beyond a 
pheasant’s nest, and the wild creatures 
that delight me are to him mere 
vermin to be nailed upon a_ board. 
Faithful servant, base materialist, set- 
ting traps for hoodie-crows, uninfluenced 
by the beauty of a kestrel’s flight. 

But there are others who blend 
more discreetly with the rolling har- 
mony of Restharrow: those men, past 


the prime of life, who keep the ditches | 


cleared and dig fresh channels where 
the swamps collect. Bent backs they 
have, and dabble with bandy legs in 
watery mud. Sometimes they groan 
aloud, but not from pain. It is simply 
to acknowledge that they are decent 
working men, toiling with damp feet 
for daily bread. When we were young 
we visited the old men in Kestharrow 
as One might visit the zoo on a quiet 


afternoon. Their ways attracted us, 
their grunts and curiously shaped 
behinds, while the chance to wallow 
in mud and slush perhaps attracted 
us most of all. In those days we 
ignored paths, the enticement of 
by-ways had not then entered our 
souls, and so into quiet spaces we were 
wont to burst with foliage clinging to 
eur legs and hair. The larger apes and 
the lesser apes; the old men ignored 
us as we ignored the paths, paddling 
serenely with a side squint now and 
then to see what we were doing, or 
about to do. They were never sure of 
boys, a distrust born of long experience, 
and if we interfered, helping, we called 
it, our dams, tributaries, and lakes 
would mar the perfect plan of their 
neat watercourse. 

The main ditch ran down the middle 
of the wood, through an open glade 
fringed with a multicoloured confusion 
of hawthorn, brambles, and yellow 
gorse, beyond which pine trees showed 
their clean boles, like stately columns 
under blue-green canopies. It was a 
valley of sunshine in the midst of 
shadow lights, warm and _ sheltered 
from the wind, a drowsy spot for 
gentle exercise with pick and spade. 
At evening when the sun just topped 
the trees the air was full of rustlings 
that bid the world good-night, and 
russet forms dwindled into obscurity 
amongst the pines: the old men going 
home to bed. 

I realised all this much later in life, 
when the contours of the ditch had 
grown a little blurred, and it needed 
an effort of memory to recall it as I 
knew it when a boy. Here and there, 
banks have broken down, and bushy 
plants have spread in place of muddy 
dredgings by their sides, while inter- 
twining fronds run criss-cross among 
briar shoots and scented gale. Other- 
wise the place is little changed: the 
same sweet atmosphere, bell-heather 
and thick plots of blaeberry, purple 
fruits that stain the mouths of children 
with a royal hue ; berries red or glossy 
black, the perfume of May in spring, 
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and all the year round a faint tinkling 
of water. The ditch is developing a 
burn-song in sympathy with encroach- 
ing nature, wooing green tendrils to 
caress and soothe its course, so that it 
may gain a proper secrecy in which to 
chuckle those half-revealed whisperings 
a burn for ever holds. 

The weather-bleached woodmen who 
look to the drainage of Restharrow 
have found elsewhere another ditch to 
glorify with mud-banks and artful 
barriers to catch the leaves. Hakes, 
they call these. grids made of stakes, 
which choke with rubbish and become 
stems. I do not know why it should 
be necessary to stop the leaves; a 
spate would wash them away, or tuck 
them safely out of sight; but hakes 
form part of the ditch upkeep ritual, 
touches to perfect a job, an outlet for 
the hankering we all possess to weave, 
twist, or build in woods something 
with sticks, just as the herons and 
magpies do. In the days of our child- 
hood there was one ditch specialist, 
Chate Betney, who seemed to like us 
for ourselves. He groaned less than the 
others because he did less work, and 
was always ready to plant his shovel 
in the ground, so that he might turn 
to making for us water-wheels from 
docken stems, and hemlock squirts. 
You put the wheel on stones in running 
water, the squirt you used for ‘ scooter- 
ing’ unsuspecting backs. Chate also 
told us tales while busy with his knife, 
of what he did ‘lang syne’ when hired 
at such and such a farm. ‘“ Chate’s 
lees ’ the rest of the men called them, 
but they interested us because we knew 
most of the places he yarned about, 
by name, at least. The roving spirit 
of youth had taken him from farm to 
farm within a radius of thirty miles, 
till he had settled down for several 
years at Apple Close. 
there on the lass who mucked the 
byre. It did not sound very romantic, 
and we gathered that Chate had settled 
down in more ways than one, tiring of 
plough stilts and the early call at 
dawn, becoming proof against the 
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blandishments of peppermints, per. 
petually whittling with a knife at 
head-riggs or behind the barn, affecting 
deafness when the gaffer roared at 
him, and letting pigs into the dairy. 
This seemed a funny joke to Chate, 
but had not appealed to Mr Pringle’s 
sense of fun, so that they parted 
company after heated words “round 
back-side o’ midden’”’ on a Tuesday 
night. Chate was always particular 
about the hour and date of this flare-up. 
It marked an epoch in his life, an 
uprooting of his domesticity. After 
that he wandered into Restharrow and 
remained there, absorbed in a rich com- 
post of leaf-mould, taking root among 
the trees and blackthorn thickets. 
The other day I saw upon a 
cottage chimney-piece a couple of stiff 
little trees woven from grass, and 
hanging on the wall above two plates 
decorated with brass buttons, scraps of 
coloured glass and bits of crockery. 
Made by Chate Betney years ago, | 
was told, and the sight of them brought 
to mind the many odds and ends Chate 
was continually making. Pipe-racks 
from horse-shoes, cork picture-frames, 
and dog-kennels. He liked to finish 
off a job with paint, colour discords 
that pained the eye, and when his 
house became too cluttered up le 
made lavish gifts to neighbours. I 
have a fancy shelf he carved for me 
stone-colour and green, which shows 
the impression of his thumb upon 4 
corner, Chate’s seal to prove its authen- 
ticity. The things he thought least 
of were the things he made best: 
water-wheels, whistles, and miniature 
rush-baskets; they stood delicately 
apart, an unconscious revelation of 
artistry in his clumsy finger-tips. 
There were other static craftsmen, 
not so widely advertised as Chate, 
perhaps, but each a specialist in his 
way: Jimmie Thomson, famed for 
walking-sticks, who was also a plough- 
man of repute. At ploughing matches 
he would turn up with one or two 
selected specimens ‘ below his oxter, 
and these were for the Laird, the 
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Laird’s son, or the Laird’s wife. By 
rights you should be carrying last 
year's stick, which Jimmie would 
recognise at once, greeting an old 
fiend from the planting above Red- 
barns, the finest bit of ash he ever cut. 

Ploughing matches are social gather- 
ings belonging to a fast vanishing 
group of country activities, which, in 
all probability, our children will only 
hear about from old men like Jimmie 
Thomson, preserved among a store of 
recollections for the ear of those who 


may spare a moment for listening to . 


ancient tales. Jimmie Thomsons lean- 
ing over gates, gnarled hands idle now, 
dim eyes that only see the glory of 
the past against a clear sky at sunset 
when the ploughs top the bald shoulder 
of an upland field. Ploughing matches 
have a special charm for me, a friendly 
attractiveness found nowhere else. 
Sleek-coated teams and polished brasses 
flashing jauntily, tossing heads and 
plaited manes; gay ribbon knots, the 
smell of new turned earth, and the 
fresh wind blowing off the sea. Whole- 
some rivalry, prizes for everybody : 
for the oldest, for the youngest, for 
the man with the largest family, and 
official challenge cups. A mid-day 
break with refreshments for man and 
beast, a@ pipe, and so to the furrows 
again. Laggards struggle to finish on 
time, and final judgments are pro- 
nounced. Speeches and familiar jokes. 
Things good to look back on, to boast 
of, and in their telling to lend transient 
vigour that straightens backs, so that 
old Jimmies have no need to lean on 
gates. I shall overtake him on the 
road home, the inevitable ancient, 
slightly surfeited with meat and drink, 
critical yet triumphant. The ploughs 
have been vindicated, the tractors may 
go hang. 

If a man has in him one drop of 
farming blood he gravitates by instinct 
to a ploughing match. All kinds of 
people drift in from far and near. 
Itinerant craftsmen leave their tools 
behind the dyke and join the throng. 
‘Clockie,’ once a trooper in the Greys, 


now Father Time himself, who cleans 
and regulates our clocks for miles 
around, who knows exactly how much 
tinkering a timepiece needs to keep 
it going till he calls again. He is some- 
what patronising towards the ploughs, 
and then reveals that in a distant 
incarnation he himself was a ploughboy 
on the land. He pauses to note if you 
are sympathetic before he owns how 
excellent the world was in those days. 
For a little while he is the farmer’s lad 
again, the intervening years are swept 
away, and from the hardened sinner 
emerges a simple youth whose heroes 
were the men who guide the plough. 
Clockie will probably die in a ditch, 
when the wheels run down and the 
vagrant spirit fails. They will find 
him in the shade of meadow-sweet, or 
under a snow-drift on the moor. Our 
clocks will range undisciplined through 
space, because the presence that returns 
will be the boy and not the man. 

I never tire of speculating on the 
mysterious, hidden lives of vagabonds. 
They are either outcasts, or follow the 
lone road from choice, but however it 
may be their existences hold unknown 
blanks that make me think of tunnelled 
darkness between clear spaces in a 
wood. ‘China Tommie,’ or ‘ Sammel 
the Saw,’ is ready to. talk at length, 
but goes to ground at any hint of 
inquisition. I am reminded of weasels, 
quick to eliminate themselves before a 
nosing dog. I sometimes meet Sammel 
on the moor track, wheeling his brass- 
bound barrow with the air of one 
whose property has just been over- 
hauled by some officious constable. It 
behoves him to step out till he can‘ 
find a quiet spot where he may rearrange 
the contents of some tight-bound sacks, 
The police have ruffled his possessions 
and his temper so that he has no eye 
for the beauties of a moorland land- 
scape. It is beautiful up here; no 
trees to bid one halt in shade, and the 
clouds throw changing lights on heather 
waves and drifts of cotton-grass. Sweet- 
gale to crush in the hand, and scabious 
beside the path. I would like to 
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comment on the fairness of it all, but 
Sammel is not responsive. He is still 
remembering the police, aud so I keep 
my raptures to myself. The saw- 
grinder’s course is like a tacking ship, 
from side to side, a habit suited to the 
complex windings of a leafy way, but 
trying when one wishes to avoid 
collisions with his truck. If I were 
not there he would be talking to him- 
self, and even as it is he sometimes 
forgets, and addresses an Alter Ego in 
terms a superior might employ when 
reasoning with an inferior intellect. 
*“*Sammel, me lad,” is a confidant he 
pats upon the back, or curses when 
things go awry. I have caught him 
in the execution of a war-dance to 
emphasise a point in argument with 
the unseen, or punching empty space 
that should be Alter Ego’s nose. Dogs 
are apt to take offence at the sight of 
Sammel and his barrow, and watch 
for him round the gate-posts of farm- 
yards, grinning as he grins, growling 
as he growls, undismayed by Alter Ego 
urged ahead to beard the enemy. I 
know what Sammel means by ‘we’ ; 
not the tribe of fellow-craftsmen on 
the road, but simply himself and an 
invisible counterpart, his own peculiar 
mate, who fills the blank a living mate 
should occupy. My company is a 
trifle confusing when Sammel is out 
of sorts, and he is apt to forget that I 
am flesh and blood when firing off a 
damaging remark. ‘“ Dod davert it, I 
thought you was him,”’ he will explain, 
and then reverting to his proper self 
regale me with choice morsels of gossip 
collected since last we met. 

“China Tommie’ has the same habit 
of soliloquising, but without an Alter 
Ego, and his murmurings are indistinct. 
A gesture means more than actual 
words, a fist shaken at an unexpected 
shower, a kick delivered at a root 
that trips him up. The delicate skill 
required in the manipulation of diamond 
drill and fine wire has somewhat touched 
his nature, so that he recoils from saws 
and Sammel the uncouth. He speaks 
casually of ‘dishes’ while tenderly 
restoring a precious vase or bowl, and 
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sees again their glowing tints in wood. 
land flowers, recaptures their sheen jp 
river pools. The moor is colour to 
him; something he does not under. 
stand, but satisfying where the blue 
of far-off harebells mingles with the 
sky. There is a struggle in his soul 
for poetry, for expression, which causes 
him to swear beneath his breath. . 
The moor track drops suddenly to 
the firth and Gillerbeck, where heather 
melts into the thrift of tide-washed 
marsh. There are little farms along 
the shore, stake-nets and fishermen’s 
homes, while sheep and cattle graze 
upon the sweet sea grass. Tommie 
always stops at the edge of the descent 
to settle in his mind who is likely to 
have dishes for repair. It is a place 
of memories for him, the spot where 
he was nearly smothered by a storm, 
the site of many a cosy meal behind a 
sheltering rock. He regards this bit 
of earth as his by right, and jealously 
resents the presence of another 
wanderer. Sammel the Saw knows 
just how Tommie feels, and nothing 
pleases his humour better than to be 
there first, to lie low, bidding Alter Ego 
*‘ haud still and watch ”’ till unsuspect- 
ing Tommie gets ‘‘a proper cheat.” 
But even a worm may turn, and one 
day Tommie fell upon the grinning 
knife-grinder tooth and nail. No one 
knows who won the fight, because both 
had suffered sore indignities about 
which they were loath to speak. 
Tinker instincts prompted shocking 
deeds, and Sammel’s barrow makes 
a first-class armoured tank. I can 
imagine them in the soft light of 
afternoon, shaking themselves like 
scrawny dogs, taking stock of damage 
done, and then departing, right and 
left, each with a burning sense of 
grave affront. Sammel is quite ready 
for another fight, but China Tommie 
seeks no further rows. His native 
dignity recoils from thoughts of rolling 
upside down in thorny whins, and tie 
recollection of lost buttons still rankles 
shamefully. He claims the rock, just 


as before, but approaches it by stealth 
from heather clumps, ready to sneak 
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off at the sight of curling smoke or 
Sammel’s rounded back. It is hard 
lines on Tommie, but he gets some 
comfort in planning wild, fantastic 
methods of revenge. He has con- 
sidered planting gunpowder below the 
rock, and the vision of a singec. Sammel 
is very attractive, but innate canniness 
warns him that, in an abstracted mood, 
he might fall a victim to his own booby- 
trap. Still, it is a pleasing vision to con- 
template in all its shapeg and attitudes, 
a comforting conceit to chew upon and 
to hearten the dish-mender across the 
wind-swept heights, back to the ever- 
lasting peace and privacy of woods and 
waterside. 

As puffs of wind disturb the sleepy 
stillness of a glade, so do neighbourly 
disputes agitate the still surface of our 
daily intercourse. They come suddenly, 
like wayward gusts upon a barley field, 
die quickly, or flare up again, as flames 
do from the ashes of a bonfire in a 
cottage garden. When a house has 
‘ends,’ each the lair of a cantankerous 
family, clashes are not easy to avoid, 
and the contrivance of small annoyances, 
dirt on doorsteps or ‘ ass-buckets ’ at 
corners, provides occupation for old 
folk past work. I remember two 
thrawn couples, living side by side. 
They were living rent free as pensioners 
of Mr Pringle, and should have been 
contented and grateful; instead of 
which they kept up a constant bicker- 
ing, and, what was worse, a continual 
stream of complaints to their peace- 
loving landlord. Mr Pringle has a 
humour of his own, a way of getting 
even with troublesome characters, and 
so one day he set his men to cart and 
build a monstrous fence of whins 
between the ‘ends,’ which instantly 
brought pride and truculence wallowing 
in the dust, and whining ancients 
praying at his door to have this cause 
for public merriment and _ scorn 
removed. He did not remove it, but 
the rivals used it, bit by bit, for firing, 
so that when at last they met on open 
ground old grudges were forgotten in a 
mutual sigh and handshake of relief. 

The news of such an episode will 
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travel far and wide: Sammel will set 
it to the music of a file, Tommie will 
tell of it in Gillerbeck, the details 
varying from time to time ; and every 
season when the gorse comes into 
bloom the tale will burgeon forth anew, 
a golden legend in the hedgerows, or 
gleaming on the tangled banks of 
Restharrow. My memory will be 
jogged each spring by sly old men 
whose humour matches well the prickly 
gorse. I love their brand of humour ; 
it suits the land in which they ripen, 
where nature is for ever playing tricks, 
ripping slates off houses in the night, 
filling beards with chaff on threshing 
days. There is a tang in every story, 
relished by the teller as one may 
relish anchovies on toast ; an appetiser 
to lend savour to the common bread 
of life, a lingering stimulant, like the 
taste of Sabbath peppermints. I have 
often wondered how many of these 
tales are dwelt upon and amplified 
during sermon-time, and how much 
of their diction is gathered from the 
Minister’s discourse. There is a biblical 
touch about some yarns I hear, and a 
thoughtful rolling of the jaw means 
long-nebbed words assimilated and put 
past for future use. 

Pantheistic souls such as Sammel or 
Tommie employ a salty language of 
their pwn, borrowed from tramps’ 
argot rather than from the church, 
and their style, if lacking in refinement, 
has a vivid clarity which leaves nothing 
to be guessed. Their dealings with the 
Minister are purely secular. They 
sharpen his saws and mend his dishes, 
but on Sundays simply disappear into 
secluded places where a man may 
shave and put his tools in order for 
next working week. The brass mount- 
ings of the barrow are polished, a little 
clouting done to rags, and then they 
sleep, face downwards on the turf. 

You come upon these silvan resting- 
places in ditches or deep among wood- 
land undergrowth, and there is always 
a discarded hat or pair of pants that 
make you think of Tommie’s last 
appeal for cast-off clothing at the 
back door of your house. He has a 
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gruesome habit of anticipating death, 
and news of illness brings him, an 
anxious-faced and haunting ghoul, in 
hopes of legacies. I almost feel that 
an apology is due for a state of robust 
health when Tommie’s eyes run over 
my attire. A blue suit he values most, 
although I have never seen him wearing 
one, but such a gift delights him by 
tickling some craving ambition to 
possess the integuments of high respec- 
tability. I picture him. trying on 
‘the blue yins’ in the privacy of a 
forest glade, posturing among rabbits 
at the edge of a limpid pool, twisting 
his body to obtain a fair reflection of 
himself, wishing he had asked me for 
a bowler hat as well, regretting the 
imperfections of his boots. A flaw 
on the water, a ripple that distorts his 
mirrored perfection, and the spell is 
broken. Rags are resumed, and ‘the 
blue yins’ are rolled up with a sigh. 
My clothes do not fit Sammel, nor 
does my taste agree with his. He 
would rather refit from cast-offs flung 
at him by horse-dealers, or selected 
from a rubbish sale. I cannot imagine 
him meticulous before a _ burn-pool 
mirror in the woods, or pining for 
respectability and a blue suit. A 
checked jacket and a gaudy neckerchief 
satisfy him completely, but he likes 
to know the pedigree of his duds, and 
to boast of their high descent through 
many stages to his own broad back. 
For a short time he appeared in semi- 
clerical costume, having got hold of 
a minister’s old frock-coat. It kept 
his legs fine and warm, he said, but 
I fancy the notion to wear such a 
garment was inspired by a wish to 
get even with our Minister, who had 
bought a grindstone for himself. <A 
nasty, black-leg action that deserved 
reprisals. I do not remember which 
of them gave way first, but the grind- 
stone and coat disappeared about the 
same time. Alter Ego may have the 
coat, the grindstone found oblivion 
in the quarry-hole. Since then I have 
been waiting for news of it, resurrected 
and bowling down the manse loaning 
hill, a great improvement on a motor- 
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tyre, a thunderous Juggernaut pursued 
by cheering little boys. 

Humour of this type is popular, 
enjoyed by all, choice morsels to repeat 
in railway carriages or in a bus, and 
old men draining swamps in Restharrow 
rafresh their souls with oft-told anec. 
dotes that never grow stale. The 
latest is just a variation on some 
venerable yarn, adapted to suit cir. 
cumstances, and so the cycle of their 
rustic wit moves round, like the 
seasons, but always with a background 
of familiar things that are the same 


in summer, winter, or in spring. An 


immutable technique with a strongly 
personal touch has been perfected 
through generations to fit the minds 
and lives of country folk. A tree falls, 
a man dies, and the gap closes again. 
We forget the tree, but the man 
remains eternal; outlines, perhaps, a 
little dim as years pass, but still a 
figure round which old tales circulate, 
a guide to those who tell new tales, lest 
they should stray from the beaten paths 
of orthodoxy. 

Alien incidents resemble stones 
dropped in a lazy pool, a stranger on 
the manse loaning, or in the pulpit 
when the Minister is away on holiday. 
The ripples fade, the stranger departs, 
and the realities of life resume their 
wonted course. One hates to be plucked 
from the established state of things, 
and however much one realises the 
inevitability of change, there is always 
a mental protest and a struggle to 
retain what has became dear through 
familiarity. One tries to banish 
thoughts of war ; I have been specially 
recommended to do so in order to be 
fit for further war, but the spectre 
meets one everywhere. Waiting at 
the railway level crossing I see a train 
roar past, a troop-train with visions of 
tired sleepy men, and ‘thumbs -up’ 
from the rearmost coach. That jolts 
one back to stern facts, but all the 
same I smile and wave a hand. The 
gates remain shut; another train is 


due ; and in the meantime the Dominie 
has come to rest his chin upon the 
barrier opposite me. Dour and thought- 
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ful he appears. I wonder how many 
boys he has strapped today, and’ if 
he is comparing them with the other 
boys just pasts He has taken his 
chin off the gate in order to light his 
pipe, and presently will greet me with 
a banal comment on the weather. I 
have no business here, on the manse 
loaning. I am an intruder, like the 
troop-train, and later he will ask the 
Minister what the dickens I was doing 
there. This is not my walk. I must 
leave it to them, to recapture, if they 
can, the proper atmosphere. 

I have my own by-ways, of which 
those two know nothing; my own 
retreats that work a healing spell, 
and my Own company of whimsical 
folk with whom intercourse is always 
easy and without restraint. I have 
come to the cart-road beneath lime 
trees that was once a stately avenue. 
You cannot see the walls for fern and 
moss, and the rutted surface speaks of 
deep antiquity. Three guardian silver 
firs, called Billy and his mates, tower 
above beeches where the road sweeps 
suddenly into wide park lands, and 
traffic sounds a distant hum, hardly 
more perceptible than the drone of 
bees. It brings me nearer home, this 
seldom-used approach, to the confines 
of shadow and wood smells, and the 
beginning of garden scents. Grey 
buildings drowse not far away, and the 
glint of sunshine falls upon a window 
here and there. They wink at me, 
those pleasant casements, with promise 
of what is to be found within, the frag- 
rance of cool rooms and of rose-leaves 
inchina jars. I like to sit upon the cart- 
road wall and to see through a frame 
of branches cattle feeding in the park, 
jackdaws busy in the thick hearts of 
lime trees, and to feel that here one 
lingers at the outposts of by-ways, at 
the gates of a quiet world as yet 
unspoilt. There is a poignancy in such 
a scene that must soon be exchanged 
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for sights and sounds less beautiful, 
and details impress themselves with 
marvellous clarity, as though to say, 
behold us and mark well, for you may 
never see our like again. The woods 
are behind me, the worn track and 
dimness. From somewhere comes the 
tapping of a woodpecker, elusive jays 
call mockingly in secret depths, and 
close to my hand a small creature 
moves: a shrew, most likely, with a 
nest nearby. Chate Betney and his 
mates will soon be working here; I 
can detect the gurgling of a well- 
stopped ditch; but I shall be gone 
before they come, and when I return 
once more I shall sit here listening to 
exactly the same sound, the chuckling 
mockery of nature that declines to 
change its tune at the bidding of man, 
the unreasonable disturber of earth’s 
symphony. 

Restharrow and the moorland trail ; 
the warm friendliness of Apple Close 
and the tonic airs of Gillerbeck. ‘They 
mingle in my brain without confusion, 
one harmony blended with the musical 
cadence of burns, and the regal spread 
of oaks and sycamores. 

‘*Very old are the woods, 
And the buds that break 
Out of the briar’s boughs 


When March winds wake 
So old with their beauty are.” 


There is no sadness in the thought 
of age, but only a perpetual loveliness 
when we grow old among things that 
were ancient before we began to exist. 
And the buds break every spring, the 
recurrence of youth to keep memory 
green, and March winds are but the 
prelude to April’s child-like moods. 
Beauty strikes the note on which to 
end a desultory wandering through 
by-ways, and I can think of them, 
wherever I may be, waiting with their 
power to hold and bind, as slim foliage 
may bind the feet of travellers through 
enchanted forest glades. 
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ON RUWEISSAT RIDGE. 


BY J. W. 


It was a veteran anti-tank Regiment 
R.A.: it had fought in Tobruk during 
the siege in 194] and broken out with 
the garrison ; it had advanced as far as 
Benghazi, and fought rearguard actions 
back to Gazala; and it had spent 
two months in patrol activity in front 
of the Gazala line. But it had been 
withdrawn to retrain and refit before 


Rommel made his attack at Gazala, 


and so had missed the withdrawal 
to Alamein; reading about the 
happenings instead of participating 
in them. 

This tale starts with July at Alamein. 
The re-equipped regiment was sent 
westward from Cairo to join the 
Indians, with whom they had fought 
before, in the Alamein line. The Indians 
were engaged in making reserve posi- 
tions, so that for a week the regiment 
saw no action. 

There have been some changes in the 
regiment. Colonel Richmond had been 
promoted and had left. 023 Battery 
was practically unchanged. Major John 
Walton still commanded. Most of the 
officers had been the same for the past 
year; Chris Fenton was Battery 
Captain, or ‘ Grocer’s Boy,’ as he called 
himself; Reggie Hamilton, Johnson, 
and Arnold were still subalterns in the 
battery. A new subaltern called Roye 
had joined. 

So much for introduction. 

We advanced. The Indians and the 
New Zealanders were ordered to make 
simultaneous night attacks on the 
Ruweissat Ridge from the south-east. 
The brigade to which Walton’s battery 
was attached was making the attack. 
There was little time for reconnaissance 
or planning. Walton sent eight guns 
to each of the two battalions attacking, 
Chris Fenton commanding the guns 
with one battalion. Then, since there 


was nothing else Walton could do that 
night und doubtless there would be 
much during the next forty-eight 
hours, he went to bed. The attack 
went in. Walton had an excellent 
night’s sleep. 

One of the battalions captured its 
objective without opposition; but 
Chris Fenton’s battalion had adven.- 
tures. One company actually pene- 
trated the enemy’s position, but a 
counter-attack drove them out again. 
It was a dark night, and contact was 
lost between companies. 

“Came the dawn”: much of the 
battalion and all the anti-tank guns 
were disclosed dispersed just outside 
the enemy minefield. The enemy 
opened fire with all he had. Fenton 
withdrew the guns at speed, giving a 
lift to sundry infantrymen as well. 
When they reached a dip which was 
out of sight of the enemy they halted 
to sort themselves out. 

During the morning this battalion 
put in a fresh attack, supported by 
tanks, which was entirely successful. 
The anti-tank guns were well up. 
Charles Roye, one troop commander, 
was so well ahead that the Indians 
thought he was an enemy. They 
chased him into a sangar, kept him there 
for half an hour with mortar and 
machine-gun fire, and finally took him 
prisoner. 

He was released to site his guns. 

As soon as Walton heard that the 
position was safely captured he asked 
the Brigadier’s permission to viSit it. 
He drove there in his jeep. The first 
thing he saw was a fierce-looking 
Indian with a tommy-gun in his hands, 
who stood well under the shelter of 
a crest. Over the top of the crest, in 
single file, was coming a long stream 
of Italians with their hands above their 
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heads. They were walking in quite 
uninvited from enemy territory. Pre- 
sumably if they had gone the other 
way the Germans would not have 
taken them prisoner. 

There was a great crowd of prisoners 
in the centre of the position: they 
looked about 2000, but were nearer 800. 
More were arriving in unescorted over 
the lips of the position on every side. 
Walton reported to Colonel Lawson, 
the infantry C.O., who suggested that 
some more guns would be a good idea. 
As a bribe he offered Walton a brand- 
new staff car which had been captured 
with the position; but the thing 
defeated Walton, because it had some 
kind of a steering lock. Somebody 
else got it. 

Walton was just going back to 
brigade when the Colonel thrust a 
beautifully dressed prisoner at him. 


The prisoner had a Robin Hood hat — 


and gold lace all over his uniform. 

“Take him as a present to the 
Brigadier,” said Colonel Lawson. “ He 
must be at least a General.” 

Walton collected the lovely one, who 
insisted on shaking him by the hand 
and then darted off to collect a bottle 
standing on the ground behind him. 
He brought the bottle back and offered 
it to Walton with a bow. Walton 
declined the honour, so the prisoner 
had a swig himself. Then he asked in 
passable English whether he might 
bring it with him. Walton said 
“Yes.” 

They went off in the jeep. The 
lovely one spoke broken English. 
Walton wondered whether he ought 
to address him as “Sir.” But he 
was glad he did not: the resplendent 
one confided that he was a sergeant- 
major. 

The gift sergeant-major followed 
Walton up to the Brigadier, to whom 
he promptly offered his bottle. The 
Brigadier shied violently: ‘* What’s 
that? A Mbolotoff cocktail?” he 
inquired. 

“Don’t think so, sir,” Walton re- 
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plied. ‘‘I think he’s offering you a 
drink. He has been swilling it all the 
way, sir.” 

Walton sent another eight guns down 
to Colonel Lawson’s position, and went 
back there himself. It was now late 
afternoon. 

The scene was less cheerful this time. 
The tanks had withdrawn from Colonel 
Lawson’s position. Streaming back 
towards it, along below the ridge, 
were the New Zealanders, part of 
whom had been attacked and overrun 
by a strong force of enemy tanks. 
About a mile to the west some fifteen 
Grant tanks were fighting a rearguard 
action to cover the New Zealanders’ 
withdrawal. The scene was _ not 
cheerful. 

Walton and an infantry company 
commander drove out to the Grants to 
see what was happening. There was 
little to see. Walton was just going 
to return when the company com- 
mander suggested that they visit the 
tank commander. The idea was good. 

They found the Colonel’s tank and 
climbed up its outside. The Colonel 
was busy talking on the wireless. 
When he had a moment Walton 
said, ““What are you going to do, 
_# deed 

** Cover these blokes out, then with- 
draw due south.” 

** Do you know, sir, that the Indians 
have a battalion position a mile east 
with sixteen six-pounders: hold to 
the last round and man ?” 

“Not an idea.” He paused an 
instant. ‘ All right—I'll join you as 
soon as I’ve finished here.” 

Walton and the company commander 
drove back to the position. Colonel 
Lawson was pleased to hear that 
unofficial tank support had been 
obtained. 

** We will be attacked by tanks,” he 
said to Walton. “It is up to you 
anti-tank gunners and the tanks. Go 
back and make a plan with the tanks’ 
Colonel and I will conform.” 

Walton drove back to the tanks, 
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which were now a quarter of a mile 
nearer. There were lots of tank shells 
flying, so he found it comforting to 
drive his jeep right under the tail of 
the Colonel’s tank, where it was 
sheltered. Then he climbed up beside 
the turret. 

The Colonel was again busy with the 
wireless. There seemed to be an 
excessive amount of metal whistling 
past. Walton took what cover he 
could behind the turret. The Colonel 
was still busy. Walton began to realise 
that his message was not in the least 
important. Quite trivial in fact. He 
climbed quickly off the back of the 
tank and mounted his jeep. 

“Hi! Where are you going?” 
shouted the Colonel. Walton was 
detected and caught. Unwillingly he 
climbed back again on to the tank. 
He was still convinced he would be 
much better employed telling the 
infantrymen where the tanks were—a 
thing they could, of course, see per- 
fectly well for themselves. 

He gave Colonel Lawson’s message 
to the tank Colonel. ‘‘ Good fellow,” 
he said. ‘Tell your Colonel I'll do 
better than that. Il pay him a visit 
as soon as I get a chance.” 

Walton gratefully left The Presence. 
Sitting on the outside of a tank which 
was being shot at struck him as being 
about as amusing as waiting outside 
his housemaster’s study at school wait- 
ing to be caned. 

Walton’s memory of the rest of that 
day is hazy. It was not entirely com- 
fortable owing to shelling. Just before 
dark the Grant tanks came into the 
battalion position. He remembers 
being worried because he should have 
gone back to the Brigadier, and Colonel 
Lawson ringing up to get permission 
for him to stay. He borrowed a 


blanket. 
Memory in battle is a fragmentary 
affair. Some incidents, the more 


amusing ones, remain as bright islands 
in a dull sea. Walton cannot remember 
what happened during the night, 
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except that aeroplane flares were being 
dropped in practically a complete 
circle round them, and that for some 
reason he had little sleep. The morning 
again is cloudy in memory. He thinks 
there must have been an infantry 
attack, because there never seemed 
to be time for him to visit Fenton’s 
guns. All that he knew was that he 
had half of them dug-in in pits and the 
other eight mobile. He remembers 
seeing the tank Colonel once or twice 
during the morning. 

From about 2 p.m. he can remember 
everything in detail. The excitement 
began then. A telephone message 
came from Divisional H.Q. warning 
them that an intercepted enemy wire- 
less message said the position was 
going to be attacked from due north 
at sunset. Walton drove to tell the 
tank Colonel, who was some distance 
west, in which direction his tanks kept 
a strong standing patrol. 

The Colonel greeted him cheerfully : 
“They’re forming up to attack.” 

“Yes, sir,” Walton replied. “I’ve 
come from the infantry to tell you an 
enemy intercept says we will be attacked 
at sunset from due north.” 

The Colonel stared at him. 

“But they are forming up due 
WEST now,” he said. ‘‘ And they will 
attack two hours before sunset.” 

“How about the Div. message, 
sir ?”? Walton asked, perplexed. 

The Colonel laughed shortly. ‘‘ Ignore 
the damn thing. It’s one of Jerry’s 
usual tricks. Tell Lawson they are 
going to attack from the west, and 
then come back to me and make a 
plan.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Walton did as he was told. When 
he returned the Colonel said, ‘‘ My 
patrols report it is going to be 
a fifty-tank affair. The _field- 
gunners are straffing them already.” 
(They could see nothing from the 
Colonel’s tank: his information was 
coming in over the wireless.) “I 
want your help. My tanks have been 
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fighting continuously for forty-eight 
hours, and only five of the 75 mm. 
guns in my Grants are in action. I 
must have more fire-power. Can you 
possibly let me have a couple of mobile 
six-pounders under my command ?” 

Walton thought quickly. Two guns 
were not much good. 

“T will let you have eight mobile 
six-pounders, sir,’ Walton said. 

The Colonel looked at him straightly. 

“Thank you,” he said at length. 
“That is unusual. Thank you.” He 
thought a moment, then added, ‘‘ Can 
Ihave an o“cer with them, please ?” 

“Rather. Ill give you two troop 
commanders and a captain to sit on 
your tank throughout the battle and 
see that your orders are carried out.” 

The Colonel seemed surprised by 
the whole transaction. But the 
explanation was simple. From what 
Walton had already seen of the tank 
Colonel he had great faith in his 
capacity. He was in command of the 
mobile defence. It is only through 
co-operation that one can hope to 
win a battle. He naturally had more 
experience of mobile fighting than 
Walton had. It was only logical to 
trust him to handle the mobile guns 
better than Walton could himself. 

The one person Walton was sorry 
for was the Northumberland Fusilier 
Captain who was going to sit on the 
tank during the battle. However... 

“Only one more thing,” said the 
Colonel after a spell, during which 
he issued orders to his tanks over 
the wireless. He gave some tactical 
instructions to Walton, finishing with, 
“As soon as the German tanks come 
within range of your dug-in guns they 
will engage them.” 

Of course Walton saw the difficulty 
at once. The guns had been sited 
in expectation of an attack from the 
north. Instead, the German tanks 
were coming from due west. None 
of his guns could fire at all in that 
direction. 

Walton explained. 
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The Colonel’s face fell. He was 
silent for a moment. ‘‘ Well, never 
mind,” he answered resignedly. “I 
have your other eight guns. I'll make 
do with them all right.” 

Walton came to one of the most 
unusual decisions of his life. 

‘*‘ All right, sir,’ he said; “I will 
move the dug-in guns to do what you 
want.” 

Again the Colonel looked at him. 
“Are you sure ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You'll have to hurry. The attack 
will be here within an hour.” 

‘*T know, sir. Is that all?” 

Walton drove to Colonel Lawson’s 
H.Q. and told him what had been 
decided. He agreed. 

Walton is a little hazy on how it 
all got worked out. Ee remembers 
that Fenton and the Northumberland 
Fusilier Captain dealt with the mobile 
guns, while he drove round the dug-in 
guns, re-siting them himself, as there 
was not time to give orders to the 
troop commanders. When he thought 
that he had done all the guns he sud- 
denly remembered that he had com- 
pletely forgotten the westernmost one 
of all—the one nearest the enemy. He 
drove to it and showed the No. 1 where 
to put it. 

The enemy tanks were still out of 
sight, but the Grants were already 
coming back past the foremost guns. 
Walton drove hastily round the position 
to see that all was well. There had, 
of course, been no time to dig-in the 
guns in their new positions, but the 
enemy had left a large number of 
sangars, which effectively camouflaged 
the guns and provided cover for the 
detachments from the heavy shell-fire 
falling on the area. 

Walton arrived back at the most 
westerly gun to find it being towed 
towards its new position. It was 
plainly almost time for the enemy to 
appear. Walton looked round to the 
west. 

What he saw startled him. About 
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300 yards from him, well in front of our 
infantry, was a derelict two-pounder 
on its portee. It had been abandoned 
there the previous day. But now three 
figures crouched behind the gun. They 
were perched six feet in the air in a 
completely hopeless position. They 
were alone in front of the infantry. 
It was rank madness. 

In none too good a temper Walton 
drove out to the two-pounder. He 
had every intention of ordering the 
three maniacs to the rear. As he 
stopped the jeep one of the maniacs 
waved and greeted him by name. He 
saw that they were New Zealanders : 
a Captain, a Subaltern, and a Sergeant- 
Major. 

“Don’t you know me?” inquired 
the Captain chattily. ‘“‘ You ought to. 
We came out on the same boat.” 

Walton was not in a state to recog- 
nise anyone. 

“What the hell do you think you 
are doing here ?”’ he demanded. 

“Well, it’s like this,” drawled the 
Captain. ‘“‘When we were overrun 
yesterday we came in here and were 
told to stay here. We stayed. But 
nobody has a job for us and we have 
found this gun, in perfectly good work- 
ing order.” 

“It’s pure madness!” Walton ex- 
postulated. 

“Oh! Come off it! 
on the same boat.” 

“Damn you,” Walton replied, laugh- 
ing. “I still think it’s madness; but 
—good luck to you!” 

He drove away, well knowing that 
he should have ordered them back to 
Battalion H.Q. And as he drove away 
enemy tank shells started flying. 
Waving to his leading gun Walton made 
for Battalion H.Q. himself—to report 
progress, of course. 

He had had dug, and strictly reserved 
for himself, a spacious slit trench, for 
which he made at speed. Only the 
trouble was that it was not reserved. 
There were two large men in it— 
much too large to turn out. So he 


We came out 
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dived into Fenton’s trench, in which 
Fenton was already lying. After a 
certain amount of confusion they found 
themselves each sitting at one end, 
sitting on their backs, with their feet 
outside the trench, but their heads 
below ground level. More and more 
metal was flying. 

If you have never sat on your back 
in a slit trench with your feet outside 
it, when tanks attack, you will have 
no idea how silly your feet feel. They 
slowly expand till they fill the horizon, 
and it is quite plain that they must 
get hit sooner than later. That is 
probably how the saying originated, 
** My heart was in my boots.” Anyway, 
after about five minutes of it Walton 
found that his morale at that end was 
non-existent. So he pulled his feet into 
the trench and stuck his head out 
instead. Having got that far, there 
was nothing to stop him from looking 
round. 

What he saw panicked him. About 
30 yards away, bearing down on him, 
was a great tank. None of his guns 
were firing at it. He leapt to his feet 
and dashed to his jeep. He stormed 
up to his nearest gun. He pulled up 
5 yards beyond it, composed himself 
for two seconds, then walked back to 
the gun to find out why it was not 
firing. 

It was only at this instant that he 
looked again at the tank, and saw that 
it was a Grant sedately backing into 
its battle position. 
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He had been frightened. He was 
through with slit trenches. After visit- 
ing his gun he drove forward in his 
jeep, to visit the others. A huge, 
jagged piece of metal came bounding 
along towards him, hopping 30 yards 
at a time. He watched it for 200 
yards, then drove out of its line, and 
watched it trundle past. He sang 
‘The Wearing of the Green,’ because 
it is a good battle song and nobody 
could hear him. He was not even 
sure that he could hear himself. 

Things were not going so well with 
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his foremost gun. It had been put 
into action late; now he discovered 
that there had been no time to unload 
ammunition from the vehicle, which 
was 150 yards from the gun. Bom- 
pardier O’Doyle had made a journey 
on foot to the vehicle and brought up 
four rounds of ammunition. But it 
was an unpleasant journey and scarcely 
yorth-while for four rounds. Walton 
ran back in his jeep and pulled half a 
dozen boxes from the portee into it, 
delivering them to the gun. He re- 
peated the journey, after which he 
considered there was enough ammuni- 
tion at the gun. 

He squatted down behind a sangar 
to get his breath back, not being used 
to hard manual labour. He was 
annoyed to discover that he had torn 
his shirt pocket and lost £8 and his 
fountain-pen—but he did not go back 
to look for them. 

The New Zealand Sergeant-Major 
suddenly arrived at the sangar. 

“ Hullo !”’ said Walton. 

“Hullo, sir!” replied the Sergeant- 
Major. 

There was a pause. 

“Mr Armitage is wounded out there, 
sir,” he said quietly. 

“Where? At the two-pounder ?” 

“No, sir. That was knocked out, 
so we left it. A machine-gun bullet 
got him after we'd come about . 50 
yards.”” 

“Do you know where he is ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“Come with me?” 

The Sergeant-Major nodded. They 
got into the jeep and he directed the 
way forward. 

“ There he is, sir ; lying in that dip,” 
cried the Sergeant-Major. 

Walton stopped the jeep beside him. 

“Where are you hit ?” he asked. 

“In the leg.” 

“Nowhere else ?” 

“No.” 

Walton and the Sergeant-Major lifted 
him between them, and managed to 
sit him in the passenger’s seat, with 
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his legs hanging out. He had a jagged 
flesh wound in his thigh. 

“Sit on the bonnet, Sergeant-Major, 
and hold him in.” 

The Sergeant-Major sat. Walton 
gave him a hearty push which slid 
him well across the bonnet. Walton 
did not want him to fall off, because he 
did not intend to drive slowly. 

Walton and the Sergeant-Major were 
rather enjoying themselves; the un- 
fortunate Armitage was not. 

** Stick it, old man,’ Walton cried. 
*Tt’ll hurt like hell, but we’ll have 
you to the doctor in five minutes.” 

They jolted away over the rocks and 
boulders and handed Armitage over to 
the M.O. for attention. Then Walton 
returned to the foremost gun. 

Bombardier O’Doyle greeted him 
with a wave and an immense grin. 
The layer fired the gun. The No. 2 
loaded. The layer fired again. Walton 
looked to see what they were firing 
at. It suddenly struck him that 
he had been too busy to notice the 
enemy. ; 

There were a number of black tanks 
silhouetted against a shimmering smoke- 
screen, caused partly by our Field 
Artillery shelling, and partly by burning 
tanks and vehicles. Walton looked 
behind him, and saw the flashes of his 
other guns as they fired, and of the Grant 
tanks. 

The sun was sinking. Perhaps it 
had already set: Walton cannot re- 
member. He thinks he sat behind 
a stone and watched O’Doyle and 
his detachment calmly shooting. His 
next distinct memory is dusk, and 
O’Doyle’s gun still firing. Walton 
went up to him and asked what he 
was shooting at. 

** Gun flash, sor.” 

_A pin-point of flame showed in the 
darkness ahead. O’Doyle’s gun fired 
again. 

‘Sure an’ it’s foine, sor,”’ he cried. 
** A wee Major he comes up an’ says 
how we’d smashed four of their tanks, 
sor.” 
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It was almost dark. 

* O’Doyle,” Walton said, ‘‘ I have a 
feeling that that Sergeant-Major said 
there was another officer wounded. 
Will you come with me to look ? ” 

They went out in the jeep and 
searched, but failed to find the New 
Zealand Captain. It was now com- 
pletely dark. 

*“ Where are we ?”’ Walton asked. 

“It’s beside Company H.Q. we 
are.” 

“Can you find it ?”’ 

“Sure an’ [ can.” 

The New Zealand Captain and the 
company commander were together in 
a trench. Walton and O’Doyle were 
greeted joyously. 

“Ah! The anti-tank boys!” hailed 
the company commander. ‘‘ Come and 
have a drink. I’ve got a bottle of real 
Scotch to celebrate.” 


That was nearly all Walton knew of 
the battle at the time; and as this 
is not a tactical treatise, but a personal 
story, the rest may be left obscure. 
The mobile guns had some excellent 
shooting. The tank Colonel had another 
four six-pounders up his sleeve about 
which Walton knew nothing until half- 
way through the battle. The Jerry 
attack was knocked good and proper, 
without our suffering a single casualty 
to our tanks or anti-tank guns, which 
were Officially credited with knocking 
out eighteen tanks between them. 

Once during the afternoon Walton 
met Roye driving a gun vehicle him- 
self, his head done up in a bandage. 

“You O.K. ?”” Walton shouted. 

“Fine, John—it’s only a flesh 
wound. I’m off with a counter-attack.” 

“Good luck !” 

The unfortunate Roye was in the 
wars. Having finished the counter- 
attack he returned to his troop H.Q. 
for supper. His batman made a seat 
and a table for him from full ammuni- 
tion boxes, sheltered under the side of 
his 3-ton lorry, which carried petrol 
and ammunition. He had his tea-mug 
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to his mouth when an enemy field-gun 
shell landed fair and square on the 
3-ton lorry. Roye picked himself up 
from the ground some considerable 
distance away. His table and chair 
had exploded and the lorry was burn. 
ing merrily. As a result of his day's 
adventures he was allowed twenty-four 
hours’ sick leave in the Battery B 
Echelon, twenty miles behind the 
front. 


All night after the tank attack there 
was the sound of tanks moving to the 
west of the position. It was worrying. 
There was no way of knowing whether 
the enemy were merely recovering their 
knocked-out tanks or whether they 
were also forming up to resume the 
attack at dawn. Walton had to knoy. 

It was dawn. Visibility was about 
300 yards when Walton drove out of 
the position in his jeep, having first 
spoken to the Naik in charge of the 
pair of machine-guns on that front. 
He drove out cautiously along a flat- 
topped ridge, stopping below each 
little crest, so that his head alone 
showed above it, and himself having a 
very good look round. 

Once he was sure he saw a man; 
but he was so still that after a time 
Walton knew that it was impossible. 
The ‘man’ was a tar barrel. 

Walton must have gone about 1000 
yards when he stopped as usual to look 
over a crest. Three hundred yards 
ahead of him he saw six German tanks. 
Their crews were outside the tanks, 
walking about and chatting. The 
engines of two of the tanks were run- 
ning. There were no guards. 

Walton was armed only with 4 
tommy-gun. It was too silly. He 
mounted a Bren-gun on his jeep that 
same day. 

Visibility had improved with the 
increasing light. Eight hundred yards 
to the north Walton could see men 
walking about on the top of the 
Ruweissat Ridge, silhouetted against 
the morning sky. Nearer at hand, 
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between the Ridge and the tanks, 


more men were standing. It was 
plain that the enemy had brought 
up at least two companies and put 
them into defensive positions during 
the night: the previous day there 
had been no enemy positions in this 
area. ‘ 

The information was important 
because the positions dominated the 
route the Grant tank patrols would be 
passing at any moment. Undoubtedly 
there would be anti-tank guns with 
the enemy infantry. It was an 
ambush. 

Walton slipped the jeep backwards, 
down from the crest, then turned and 
raced back to the foremost company 
H.Q., where he rang up Colonel 
Lawson. He was just telling him what 
he had discovered when the Grants 
roared past. He left the phone and 
contacted the tank Colonel at the 
same instant as the enemy anti-tank 
guns opened fire at the leading tank. 
The Colonel was able to outflank the 
enemy. 


The next week was fairly quiet— 
for 023 Battery. Another brigade 
pushed a mile west along the Ruweissat 
Ridge in a night attack. Then the 
battery was transferred to the Indian 
Brigade which was to make an attack 
to capture the rest of Ruweissat. 

Again the attack went in at night. 
It failed. 

It was repeated at 8 a.M. with a 
large force of tanks as well as the 
infantry. Walton sent eight guns 
under Fenton with the battalion which 
was attacking, and himself waited at 
Brigade H.Q. The Brigadier slipped 
away when Walton was not on the 
alert. Walton went to look for him, 
and met him in his armoured car return- 
ing to H.Q. 

‘“* We’ve taken Point 63,” the Briga- 
dier cried jubilantly. “It is a bit 
precarious, though.” 

‘““ May I go up and see how my guns 
are, please, sir ?”’ Walton asked. 
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“Certainly. Look out for an enemy 
anti-tank gun to the north.” 

Walton drove forward fast, because 
there were still scattered bullets flying. 
The first man he discovered was a New 
Zealander. This was surprising. The 
man said the New Zealanders had 
attacked the previous evening. Then 
Walton ran into a column of fifty 
German prisoners being marched back. 
He picked up a wounded man and 
drove him towards an ambulance 
standing away on a flank. When he 
got near it he saw that it was a German 
one, and as he saw no one of our 
side anywhere near he drove rapidly 
away again. He found a British 
ambulance and handed over the 
wounded man. As he did so a large 
number of British tanks roared for- 
ward past him; so he followed them. 

They led him straight to the infantry 
battalion, which was still advancing, 
the anti-tank guns behind it. Walton 
found Johnson, one of the troop com- 
manders, who told him that Fenton 
had gone ahead. So he drove forward 
to some stationary tanks, which he 
discovered had run on to a mine- 
field. Fenton was standing near the 
tanks. 

.“‘ Hullo, John’!”’ he greeted Walton. 
“Shall I take the guns through the 
minefield ? ” 

The infantry were 300 yards ahead 
of the minefield, through which a 
narrow track had been made. There 
had been an increase in the number 
of bullets flying. The infantry, who 
had been advancing, were now lying 
down. 

“ Better not,” Walton answered. 
“Leave them behind the minefield 
until we know what is happening. I’d 
put them into action.” 

Fenton went off to the guns. Walton 
got out of the jeep and walked to the 
top of a low ridge to the left of the 
attack, which caused dead ground that 
side. He could not see much from the 
top. He suddenly got the idea that 
somebody was sniping him with a 
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rifle, so took cover for a little while ; 
then walked back to the jeep. Fenton 
was there again. 

** Let’s drive forward and see what 
the infantry are doing,” he suggested. 

“ Q.K.,” said Walton. 

They drove cautiously through the 
minefield up to the infantry Colonel. 

** Guns in action, covering you, sir,” 
Walton reported. ‘What are you 
going to do?” 

** Stay here for a bit.” 

As he spoke the foremost sections 
got to their feet and began to with- 
draw. Simultaneously the infantry 
on the Ruweissat Ridge, some hundreds 
of yards to the north, could be seen 
walking and running back. And ahead 
a tank battle developed 600 yards away. 

** Stay here,” said the Colonel. “I 
am going forward.” He was riding in 
@n armoured carrier. 

They stayed. There were more 
bullets than ever smacking the stones. 
Mortar shells began to fall in the area 
of the anti-tank guns. 

‘Not good enough,” Walton said 
after they had waited awhile. ‘‘ The 
guns are taking it. Our place is with 


the guns.” 
** Yes,” said Fenton. 
They drove back through the 


minefield the 300 yards to the guns. 

Johnson greeted them, ‘‘ No casualties 
so far.” 

The tanks ahead were now coming 
back fast. All the infantry had left 
the Ruweissat Ridge. Mortar shells, 
which explode without one hearing 
them coming, were landing uncomfort- 
ably near individual guns. More shells 
fell. They seemed to be deliberately 
aimed at each gun in turn. 

Walton stood on the bonnet of his 
jeep. He could see a thousand yards 
ahead. A handful of our tanks were 
fighting a battle with a few German 
tanks. Ours were withdrawing. There 
seemed to be more of our tanks im- 
mobile near the minefield. It looked 
as though the enemy were making a 
counter-attack with tanks. 
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A cruiser tank and a truck drove up 
to the guns. 

* Are you staying?” an officer in 
the tank asked. 

** Yes,” Walton replied. 

** Pll form up behind you, then.” 

“ce O.K.”’ 

“I think we ought to have more 
guns,” mentioned Fenton. 

** Yes—will you go and get them ?” 
Walton replied, without thinking. 
“Sorry, no!” he went on. “The 
other guns will have to be sited to your 
north. Tl have to do that. Sorry, 
Chris, Pll have to get them myself. 
I hate leaving you holding the 
baby.” 

“ That’s all right, John. But hurry 
the guns up.” 

Walton drove back to where his 
other eight guns were waiting, half a 
mile back, and led them straight up to 
the north of Fenton’s guns. 

The situation had again changed. 
Walton could find nothing except a 
number of withdrawing tanks. He 
could not even locate Fenton’s guns. 
He hailed a tank, to halt it and inquire 
where it was going. It ignored him. 
He drove his jeep in front of the next 
tank, so that either it had to stop or 
else crush the jeep. It stopped. 

**Where’s your commander?” 
Walton shouted. 

“Hi! Here I am, old boy!” 
shouted a voice behind Walton. He 
turned to discover that another tank 
had driven up behind him, and that his 
friend the tank Colonel was grinning 
at him out of the turret. 

“Thank the Lord, sir,’ Walton 
cried. ‘‘ What 1s happening ?” 

“Tf you'll guard the flanks Ill take 
on this part,” replied the Colonel. 

“Good enough, sir. I already have 
eight guns to the south.” 

“Are you sure ? I think I saw them 
going back.” 

“* Curse !” 
answer. 

After giving hasty and incoherent 
orders to the guns to get over to the 
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right flank and find their way through 
the minefield somehow, Walton rushed 
over to see what had happened to 
Fenton. 

He found Hamilton, the second troop 
commander, on that flank. 

“Where are they?” Walton de- 
manded. 

“We had to go back out of the 
mortar fire,’ Hamilton answered. 
“Fenton told them to go back half a 
mile, but that was too far. He left me 
to choose new positions, while he went 
back to get the guns.” 

‘““Where’s Johnson ?” 

“JT don’t know. It has all been a 
bit of a mix-up.” 

Walton stormed back to hurry up 
the guns. He thought that an enemy 
tank attack was to be expected at any 
moment. He had promised to guard 
the flanks, and had no guns on the 
south flank. He had noticed that 
when the guns went back everything 
went back. Finally, there were many 
tanks stuck on or near the minefield, 
which must be held at any cost until 
the tanks could be recovered. All of 
which made him lose his head; so 
that when he met the guns he lashed 
them forward again with his tongue, 
forcing one detachment to hand over a 
seriously wounded man to some casual 
infantry to tend. 

He was not proud of that perform- 
ance later. : 

The enemy tank attack did not 
materialise. 

Arnold, on the right, managed to 
get his troop of guns through the mine- 
field. The battle died down. Even 
the mortar shelling was ineffective on 
the new gun positions. 

About mid-day Walton saw Hamilton 
walk forward some 800 yards in front 
of the guns on the left flank. His 
hands were in his pockets. He was 
entirely casual. He reached the mine- 
field, wandered around among the 
derelict tanks for a little while, then 
strolled back to the guns. 

That gave Walton the idea of trying 
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the right flank. He drove forward to 
within 200 yards of the derelict tanks 
there without anything firing at him, 
then returned to report. 

A company of infantry advanced to 
regain the ground. They established 
themselves on Point 63, the highest 
feature on this part of the Ruweissat 
Ridge. An infantry Colonel and Walton 
started off to drive up to Point 63, 
but were in the middle of the mine- 
field when the company, which had 
advanced in vehicles, came tearing 
back. In passing, one of the vehicles 
went up on a mine. When they had 
all gone Walton carefully turned the 
jeep in the minefield. Something had 
been said about German tanks ap- 
proaching. Turning in the minefield 
was not funny. They got round to 
find mortar shells falling square on one 
stretch of the track through the 
mines. They rushed the danger area 
between bursts. 

Two Germans appeared on the top 
of Point 63 and walked about non- 
chalantly, until forced to go to ground 
by shell-fire. 

It was still hoped that an advance 
could be made. In the middle of the 
afternoon Walton found Fenton and 
Hamilton sharing a scrape in the 
ground. Fenton handed him an old 
envelope on which were written the 
names of the casualties already ascer- 
tained. Johnson headed the list. He 
had been killed. Nearly half of Fen- 
ton’s force had been killed or wounded 
by German mortar-fire before he with- 
drew the guns from the minefield. 

The battery was withdrawn right 
out of the battle before dark. After 
a few days they were allowed a week 
by the sea to recuperate. 


There can be no doubt that a man 
does occasionally hanker for the old, 
spacious days, when life moved at a 
less hectic speed. The days did become 
less hectic for the battery after these 
two battles, but scarcely comfortable. 
They were established in ‘Stuka 
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Valley,’ so named for obvious reasons. 
Its alternative name was ‘Death 
Valley ’—again for obvious reasons. 
Nobody liked it. 

This was during late July and 
August. The desert was at its hottest 
and dirtiest. Many dead Italians 
remained in No Man’s Land and were 
only slowly buried. Many, many more 
had been buried in Death Valley itself ; 
but the ground was rocky, so that 
digging was often impossible, and all 
that could be done was to heap stones 
over the bodies. It was hot.... 

Death Valley had that sickly, sweet 
smell which is probably the worst in 
the world. It improved by the middle 
of August after a Field Hygiene Section 
had sprayed all the graves with tar. 

The same valley was a favourite 
Stuka parade ground, and they had 
some success at first because the 
positions had to be very concentrated. 
After a time, as the position stabilised 
during that long static period before 
Rommel’s September push, they were 
able to shake out more, so that the 
Stukas no longer annoyed them. 

But worse than everything were the 
flies. The fly plagues during Khansims 
in Tobruk were bad; but in Tobruk 
they had never started to understand 
what flies were. In Stuka Valley it 
was often impossible for men to eat 
between sunrise and sunset, because 
of the black swarms of flies that settled 
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on everything. The surface of tea in 
@ mug was covered with drowned and 
drowning flies before the tea could be 
drunk. Men, who had them, lived all 
day in mosquito-nets. Hamilton made 
his rounds in one, looking like an Arab 
lady. After a little while great blue. 
bottles appeared. 

Besides the flies there was a plague 
of desert sores. Every officer and man 
in the battery had at least one. The 
bridge of Walton’s nose was a sore. 

As can be imagined, the mental state 
of everyone during this stagnant period 
can only be labelled as ‘sand-happy.’ 
There was a tendency to consider the 
least effort to be too much trouble to be 
worth making. 

Winston Churchill’s visit to the front 
acted like a tonic. The battery ‘ water. 
man,’ when driving his water-cart, 
actually saw him and gave him the 
V_ sign, which ‘Winnie’ returned. 
The news went round the battery like 
a flash. At first they were incredulous; 
then came official confirmation of the 
Prime Minister’s presence in the battle 
area. No man could be more popular, 
nor his presence have a more cheering 
effect. All men lived for days in the 
hopes of seeing ‘Winnie’; but when 
they were disappointed they had at 
least the satisfaction of knowing that 
personal relations had been established 
between him and the battery: he had 
returned the water-man’s V sign ! 
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